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Obntlbmbn, — I find myself placed ia the honourable but somewhat 
difficult position of being the first speaker at a newly- formed scientifio 
society. One thing, however, inspires me with confidence, the 
knowledge that my position has been caused more by my interest in 
the objects of the Society than by any special qualification for such a 
task. I shall therefore ofier neither excuse nor apology for the matter 
I bring before yon : but will simply beg all who hear me, to grant me 
that patience and sympathy to which, as your President, I feel myself 
to some extent entitled. We are met, then, this evening, to inaugurate 
a society of students of a great branch of science which, up to this 
time, has found no fit place for discussion in any other institution. 

Without dwelling on the etymology* of the title of our Society, it 
is still requisite that we should have some clear conception of the 
real import and breadth of the science which we unite specially to 
study and elucidate. 

By some writers (especially by Dr. Latham), Anthropology has been 
so circumscribed in its meaning as to imply nothing more than the 

* " ADthropoa, man, both as s generic temi and of indiridiiAls, from Homer 
downwards ; in plnral of whole fuUiomt, mankind^ the whole worUL 
** AntbropoM, Lat. homo, being Man, as opposed to be€ut, 
^ Antbropologos, speaking or treating of man* Aristotle, Nicamaehean EthieSf 

4, 3, 31." — lilDOKLL & SOOTT. 
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3 ON TH£ 8TUDT OF AKTHROPOLOOT. 

relations of Man to the mammalia. If we were to accept this meaning 
of the term Anthropology, we should still have a vast and important 
field of investigation. I, for one, am prepared to accept this as our 
first great duty ; and what a vast leap will science have made when 
those relations are fully established I I do not hesitate to assert that 
the question of the relation of Man to the mammalia lies at the 
Tery root, and must be the basis, of the development of the science of 
Man. What time has not been wasted in idle speculations, assump- 
tions, and theories respecting the history of Man ! What volumes 
have not been poured forth from the press on the origin of the human 
family ! and yet at this moment Man's place in nature is a matter of 
grave dispute. What a strange position for science in the nineteenth 
century, to be found ignoring the connection of Man with the physical 
universe by which he is surrounded ! And yet I think I may say with 
truth, that nearly all the writers respecting the problem of Man's past 
life have ignored his connection with the lower animals, simply 
because they have not been able to see the exact relation. But is it 
not perfectly useless to go on longer, thus looking at Man as a being 
disconnected from the whole chain of organic life ? I will not wsste 
time in showing that progressive knowledge of Man's history was 
impossible, so long as we were working in such a fundamentally 
erroneous system of investigation. 

But I would not have it supposed that the science of Anthropology 
has any right to be confined to such limits. Anthropology is, on the 
contrary, the science of the whole nature of Man. With such a 
meaning it will include nearly the whole circle of sciences. Biology, 
anatomy, chemistry, natural philosophy, and physiology must all 
furnish the anthropologist with materials from which he may make 
his deductions. While Ethnology treats of the history or science of 
nations or races, we have to deal with the origin and development of 
humanity. 80 while Ethnography traces the position and arts of the 
different races of Man, it is our business to investigate the laws 
regulating the distribution of mankind 

These are more or less philosophic questions, and the public may be 
disposed to ask us, in this matter-of-fact age, what practical bearing 
our investigation can have on human welfare. To such an inquiry I 
would most unhesitatingly reply that, not only must we look to the 
anthropologist for all the reliable accounts we can ever have of Man's 
origin or early history, but that there is no science which is destined 
to confer more practical good on humanity at large than the one which 
specially investigates the laws regulating our physical nature. We 
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shall not stop when we have discussed the mode of man's origin or 
his development into what he now is^ hut we shall go on to inquire 
what are the laws hy which he is at present regulated. Why, for 
instance, a race of mankind is arrested in development, or perishes, in 
one region and in another flourishes ? What can he more practical than 
showing the causes which deteriorate or destroy the races of Europe, 
when removed to some other regions ? How many thousands of 
our soldiers' lives would he saved annually if we studied tem- 
perament in the selection of men suitahle for hot and those for 
cold climates ? But I must not dwell on particulars. Suffice it to 
say that in whatever way we look on the study of the science of man 
we see good reason to helieve that, as students of human nature, we 
cannot he dreaming theorists, but that every truth we discover must 
be for the benefit of humanity at large. 

Whatever may be the conclusion to which our scientific inquiries 
may lead us, we should always remember, that by whatever means the 
Negro, for instance, acquired his present physical, mental, and moral 
character, whether he has risen from an ape or descended from a 
perfect man, we still know that the Races of Europe have now much in 
their mental and moral nature which the races of Africa have not got. 
We have hitherto devoted our attention almost exclusively to physical 
Anthropology, which Blumenbach first founded. We now require to 
investigate the mental and moral characteristics of mankind generally. 
The difference between the European and the African is not so great 
physically as it is mentally and morally.* We must, therefore, not 
neglect the psychological investigation, but must pursue it hand in 
hand with our physical investigations. Perhaps the psychological dis- 
tinctions proceed from physical causes alone, but we shall be more 
likely to get light thrown on this difficult question if we conduct 
both investigations at the same time. 

A serious charge has been made against the American School of 
Anthropology, when it is affirmed that their interest in keeping up 

* In mskiog this assertion I would not be understood as joining in the ▼ulgar 
error that the Negro onlj differs'ftrom the Eoropesn in the colonr of his skin snd 
pecnliar bsir. On the cootrmry, the physical differences are neither few nor insig* 
nifloant From the researches of that accomplished anthropologist, M. Psol 
Brocs, we now know that the white sabstanoe of the brain of the Negro is of a 
different colour to that of a European, and that the pia mater contains brown 
spots, which are never found in the European. There are many other physical 
differences which our minute researches will bring to light. Whether all these 
physical differences, with the consequent mental and moral distinctions, eom> 
bined with the assarted fact that nowhere does there exist a permanent hybrid 
Euro African race, are of sufficient value to justify us in classifying the Negro aa a 
distinct species, is a point on which, for the present, I hasard no positive opinion. 

b2 
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slavery induced the scientific men of that country to advocate a 
distinct origin for the African race. For myself, I believe such a 
charge to be a gross calumny. If it oould be demonstrated that the 
Negro was descended from the ape only a few generations ago, it 
would not at all alter the fact that at present he is a man, and has 
enough in common with ourselves to make us know that his parentage 
can be no excuse for using him cruelly. Or supposing that the 
Oran-iltan is, as the Dyaks believe, a degenerated species of man, 
it is equally certain that he is not now a man, and has not the same 
claims on our sympathy as the most degraded savage. 

I would therefore express a hope that the objects of this Society will 
never be prostituted to such an object as the support of the slave- trade, 
with all its abuses ; but at the same time we must not shrink from the 
candid avowal of what we believe to be the real place in nature, or in 
society, of the African or any other race. It will be the duty of conscien- 
tious anatomists carefully to record all deviations from the human 
standard of organization and analogy with inferior types, which are fre- 
quently manifested in the negro race. These observations should be 
made solely as to the existence of the facts themselves, and without any 
reference to the theories that may be founded on them. Future 
generations will thank us more for the establishment of good reliable 
facts than for any hap-hazard speculations. At the same time I 
would not say a word against the generalixer. In a society like oura 
we want thinkers as well as observers. We should give every 
encouragement to the accurate roasoner, as it is to him we must look 
for the laws which can be deduced from our illustrations and accu- 
mulation of facts. 

I should have liked to have given this evening a sketch of the 
present state of Anthropology ; but I shall only be able just to 
touch on some point.% which may throw light on the best means for 
its future development. In the first place, I think it will be well if 
we can fully realize the exact position in which we now stand, as 
we shall then be better able to appreciate the amount of work that 
is before us. I beg. however, that no one will interpret my opinions 
to be in any way the opinion of the Society generally. 

As far, then, as I am able to judge, the science of Anthropology is 
not only in its infancy, but as a ictence, it hardly yet has any existence. 
Why we should have good reliable facts and systematic collections of 
the remains of all animals except man, is a psychological phenomenon 
of great interest, but one which I must not stay to investigate : but 
there can be little or no doubt of the fact itself. Dr. Morton in 
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America attempted to remedy this, and others have followed his 
example in this country, but what has really yet heen done is com- 
psratively useless for want of some general system and agreement 
between anthropologists. Without entering into the value of cranio' 
metry in elucidating some of the problems of man's physical nature, I 
would still insist that tbe facts are hardly yet at hand by which we can 
give any decided opinion on this point. During the last few years, much 
has been done, both in tbts country and on the coatinent, in illustrating 
the crania of different races ; but no general system of measurement, 
based on some definite principle, has yet been successfully pro- 
mulgated. 

However valuable illustrations of crania may be, they are insigni- 
ficant compared to the knowledge we derive from casts of the interiot 
of the skull cavity. The importance of a collection of casts of the 
brain cavity of monkeys, anthropoid apes, and man, has induced Mr, 
Flower, of the Uoyal College of Surgeons, to undertake the duty of 
making such a series. Such a collection of casts will ere long bring 
about " the beginning of the end" of a very long controversy, which 
might be inteiminable without thus appealing to actual demonstration. 
On such an occasion as the present, I think it will generally be 
admitted that we ought to consider the method which we should adopt 
in our investigation. Tbe exact plan by which Anthropology should be 
studied has never yet been settled : but we must be all agreed on this 
point, or we shall fail to carry out the objects of the society. The 
great obstacle to the progress of Anthropology has been d priori 
assumption, not to say popular superstition. But if we are to 
make any progress with the science we are met to cultivate and 
develope, we must give up aU such idle speculations as have been 
indulged in by nearly all ancient and modern writers on this subject. 
In the long-expected work " On the History of Human Folly," a most 
Importiuil chapter will be occupied in treating of the absurdity of the 
i and spetulalions on tlic [>rij;in of niittikiiid. 
1 the number of writers ol' learning and talent 
iumanily, it ia perfectly wonderful to sec the amount 
n wasted, and all apparently from not investi- 
in lead us to any sails- 
rensoiiing. The mola- 
Ihc logical necessity of 
Mun to bt settled by 
But what 
ictly what was to 
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be expected. While rapid progress has been made in eVery branch 
of science* the so-called " Science of Man" has remained exactly 
where Herder left it nearly one hundred years ago. It is evident, 
therefore, that as long as we continue to wildly speculate, no advance 
can be made, and we can never have a science of Man until we 
take the trouble to use a scientific method of investigation. We must, 
therefore, make up our minds to give up all assumptions and wild 
theories, and remember that the great problem of Anthropology can 
only be settled by facte, and not by abstract logic. It may be we 
shall have to wait for years before we shall get any true light as to the 
real origin of Man : but we must abide our time. We should always 
bear in mind that the man who believes nothing is nearer the truth 
than the one who believes in errors. 

But judging from the researches that have been made during the 
last few years, there is some faint hope that we shall not have to wait 
long before a really rational theory of Man's origin can be advanced. 
The present time is most opportune for the formation of a society like 
ours. The question of the origin of Man which, owing to assumed 
vested interests, ignorance and superstition, had long been a forbidden 
subject of controversy, has now forced itself not only on the attention 
of men of science, .but on that of the public generally. We have 
only to recall the episode of John Hunter and his " thousands of cen- 
turies," to see what a vast change has taken place during the last few 
years. Thanks to the geologist, we haye/acte to shew the existence of 
man at a period so remote that none dare assign even an approximative 
date. Indeed, in the present state of our knowledge, it were idle 
speculation to do so. The public mind is not accustomed to take 
sudden leaps, and we must, therefore, be content to wait for a time 
until the popular mind is prepared fully to understand the immense 
extent of time which the flint implements in the drift and other pheno- 
mena really indicate. 

To show the absurdity of attempting to fix even an approximative 
date for the appearance of Man upon the earth, I quoted, in a paper 
read before the British Association at Oxford in 1860, tbe opinion of 
one of the most recent writers on the History of Mankind on this 
subject. Professor Waits thinks to reconcile the hypothesis of 
the unity of origin of mankind (for which he is an advocate), that Man 
could not have been on the earth less tban thirty- five thousand years, and 
that possibly he may have appeared as long ago as nine millions of years ! 
Of course, such an opinion created a hearty laugh from those who 
were assembled in the divinity schools on that day. But Professor 
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Huxley baa just asserted, '' if any form of the doctrine of progressive 
development is correct, we must extend by long epochs the most 
liberal estimate that has yet been made of the antiquity of man."^ 
If any plea were wanting for founding this society, I would ask you to 
look at the different degrees of progress which the sciences of Geology 
and Anthropology have made during the last fifty years. While geolo- 
gists have been dealing with demonstrated facts, most anthropologists 
have been idly speculating, and others employing themselves in the still 
less profitable task of attempting to show the identity of black and white 
by metaphysical subterfuges totally unworthy, not only of science, but 
of all serious consideration. Geology has within a few years become a 
great science, and the most ignorant or superstitious dare not assail 
her conclusions. But Anthropology has been totally stationary during 
this time. And why ? Because the same method of inquiry has not 
been employed. We should, therefore, take a lesson from the geolo- 
gist, and found a science on /acU. This course seems so self-evident, 
that I ought to apologise for even mentioning such things, did I not 
know that one branch of Anthropology, i.e, the science of nations, or 
Ethnology, has been attempted frequently to be based on historical 
statements, etc., and we have had the "Natural History of Man" 
written before we had any reliable facts on which to found that history* 
Besides this, we find that the ethnologists have encumbered their 
science with all sorts of terms which are based merely on vague his- 
torical data, and frequently on myths. The whole of the nomen- 
clature of the ethnologists is full of terms, the use of which 
imply a theory. We must be careful to avoid, as far as possible, the 
error into which they have fallen. I would strongly urge the necessity 
of rigid care in the acceptance of historical statements as a basis for our 
own science. The only portions of history, ancient or modem, which 
are of any use at all, are the observations which were made by contem- 
porary historians. But these statements even are generally too vague to 
be of any value for science. As we do not now accept the opinion of 
any one traveller as the basis of science, so must we be careful not to 
accept the authority of any one historian. All our facts, as far as 
possible, should admit of verification, but with the exception of 
some of the statements in history relative to astronomical science, 
these statements do not admit of verification ; and we must, therefore, 
not look to the historian to throw any great light on our science. We 
must study Archseology as a science, and merely use history as a 

• Man*s Place in Nature ^ 1803, p. 159. 
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eommentary. Ethnology, as now understood, has quite outgrown the 
narrow basis on which it was started. We must, therefore, enlarge 
and deepen our foundations ; collect a range of facts, and extend onr 
sphere of obserration, before we begin to fight some of the most po* 
pular ethnological questions of the day. Whatever might have been 
the value of Dr. Prichard's works in their generation, it is certam 
that is no little disgrace to our science that these works are still the 
text-books of the day. It is true, however, that neither in Franee 
nor Qermany are the text-books on this subject of a much more satis* 
factory character. All systematic works have one fault in common ; 
that they leave the great foundations of the science entirely based on 
conjecture, while they discuss subjects which are at present of little 
consequence, and only tend to produce party warfare. An attempt 
has been made to divide all ethnologists into two parties, mono* 
genists and polygenists s and each party is supposed to be bound 
to support the side to which they may be espoused. Such a state 
of things is most unfortunate for science, and no progress can be 
made until we give up such fruitless skirmishing. If we take a glance 
at any of the great physical questions connected with Man, we find 
that nearly all is speculation — much, simple mythology. If we go to 
Borneo, we get the myth of the creation of man from the dust of 
the earth, and that woman was made from the great toe of the 
man ; and the Thibetians believe that mankind descended from the 
ape.* Both hypotheses arc very imaginative, and perhaps have about 
the same amount of actual facts to support them. What we know is, 
that transformation of species has yet to be proved. No one (except 
Agassis and his confrerei) will deny the possibility of the descent of 
man from the ape by some unknown law of development : but the 
admission does not in the least give any countenance to such 
being at all proved by existing data. Oken's origin of man from 
the scum of the sea belongs to the same category of assumptions, 
and the speculations of Reichenbachf also require facts to support 
them. He says, "The soil in which the first man originated was 
an animal, and his first mother was an animal, and his first 
nourishment was the milk of an animal.*' Very likely this was so ; 
but we shall want more evidence than this author gives us to accept 
such a statement for anything more than an hypothesis— supported by 
presumed analogy, but not by facts. We shall probably see what 
must have been the law of Man's origin long before we shall be able to 

• Liok, Hif tory 0/ Jlanftiii^. » Vbtr di» BtiUUhmmo 4m Uennhen. 
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demonstrate it. It will be our duty to test these Hypotheses one 
against another — ^not by our own preconceiTed notions and theories, 
but by all the facts we can collect. We must always be ready to 
change our theories to suit our facts. As knowledge advanceSi it is 
absolutely necessary that the theories of every honest scientific man 
should change. True science cares nothing for theories, unless they 
accord with the facts. An hypothesis may be all very reasonable and 
beautiful, but unless it is supported by facts, we should always be 
prepared to give it up for one that is so supported ; and as know* 
ledge advances, so must the true scientific man change his theories. 
We should endeavour to be careful not to fancy we aid the cause of 
science when we absurdly give our support to theories that no longer 
can be reconciled with established facts. It will be a great mis- 
fortune to science, should students of nature ever become thus fondly 
wedded to their theories. Such conduct is to be expected from the 
ignorant, and consequently bigoted ; but cannot be adopted by real 
seekers after truth. No doubt it is a weakness of our natures thus 
to cling to the theories of our youth ; but we must be careful not to 
yield unreasonably to the charms of a first love. In our science, 
which, at present, is nearly all hypothesis, I think there is great need 
of this caution, and that we shall do well all to remember, that 
instead of having any cause of shame in giving up our unsupported 
theories, that it is something of which to be proud. 

But having said so much, I ought, perhaps, to add, that it is the 
best plan to be very cautious in forming such positive theories, until 
we are warranted to do so by actual facts. We want speculation ; 
but we must be careful always to make a rigid distinction between 
verified facts and speculation. It is the custom of the public to assert 
that a certain scientific man holds a certain opinion, theory, or hypo- 
thesis ; but we must do all we can to let the thinking public know 
that such hypothesis is only held until we can get one that will more 
fully explain the facts. It is frequently asserted by scientific men on 
the Continent, that our cultivators of science are *' priest-ridden," 
and aftaid to give utterance to their real scientific opinions. I will not 
stay to inquire into the amount of truth in the assertion, or to show 
that its general application is a gross calumny. I hope the members 
of this society will join with me in endeavouring to prove that many 
of our Continental friends entirely mistake our honesty in fancying that 
" the fear of public scandal," (as they call it), in any way daunts the 
most free and open expression of honest opinion. 

I have touched on the hypothetical views of Man*s origin, and 
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would wish distinctly to state, that it is not only the unity of origin 
from a single pair that is a pure hypothesis, but that the somewhat 
popular view of the plurality of original pairs, or the creation of Man 
in Nations, (as Agassiz and many others hold,) rests on no better 
evidence than the hypothesis of unity of origin. It has been some- 
times asserted that there is less difficulty in assuming the plurality of 
origin than to explain how all races could have descended from one 
pair : but science has nothing to do with what is the easiest explana- 
tion, we want to know what is the truth. 

The accomplished and sealous President of the Ethnological Society, 
in one of his recent papers, writes, " that mankind consists of many 
originally created species, and that the hypothesis of unity of races is 
without foundation.''* Mr. Crawfurd might have added, I think, 
with equal truth, that the hypothesis of ** many originally created 
species" is equally without foundation. 

It has recently become so much the fashion to assert original 
difference to explain every phenomenon connected with Man, that it 
has been found necessary to continually increase the number of proto- 
plasts, until the last writer on the Classification of Man (Mr. 
Crawfurd), assumes upwards of forty distinct species. I think it well 
to quote the words of our great countryman, John Stuart Mill, on the 
subject. He goes so far as to say, ** Of all the vulgar modes of 
escaping from the consideration of the effects of social and moral 
influences on the human mind, the most vulgar is that of attributing 
the diversities of conduct and character to inherent original natural dif- 
ferences."t All that can safely be asserted against the unity of the 
origin of mankind is, that there is no existing race or species which 
can be assumed to be the type of the original Man. The assumption 
of some ideal type of man from which all existing forms have arisen, 
is not based on any scientific data, and is merely speculation. It is a 
matter of uncertainty whether we shall ever be able to demonstrate 
by actual facts the fnodus optrundi of Man's origin, but we may be 
able to ascertain the laws to which he owes his birth. 

The remarks I have made respecting the necessity of having facts 
to support an hypothesis, find an apt illustraUon in that mythical and 
poetical subject — the ;ilac« of Man's origin. There is not a continent, 
and hardly an island, which has not been asserted to be the birth- 
place of man. Not having facts to support any of these poetical 
dreams, we need not now concern ourselves with such a subject. 

* Tran^actionii of Elbnologieal Society, vol. i, p. 9. New SeriDi, IHOl, p. 554* 

♦ PHm^Om o/PolitUal JPtfonomy, vol. i, p. 90<). 
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We have some other questions that must be settled, before we come 
to the place of Man's origin ; and in the meantime we may decline, 
as scientific students, to found any theory on mere tradition. Yet it 
is strange we should have a learned writer like Baron von Eckstein^ 
fixing the place of man's origin. Writing only in 1860, he says, 
'^ Everything points to the region of the sources of the Indus, Oxus, 
Jaxartes, and Serika rivers. There or nowhere is the cradle. This 
suits the historian, the politician, the geologist, the geographer." 
But does this spot suit the anthropologist ? If we agree with the 
geologist, the baron's dogmatic assertions might be of some value. 
Those friends of fiction will be greatly interested in a work by Dr. 
8chulthess,t in which he believes to prove most conclusively that 
Africa was the original Paradise. Whether it was in the neighbour- 
hood of the Gaboon he does not say. Equally powerful claimants 
there are for different parts of Asia and the island of Ceylon. It is 
evident, therefore, that tradition is not so positive as to the place of 
Man's origin as some imagine. 

It is necessary to decide the scope and object of our Society. We 
look upon Anthropology as the Science of Mankind. We shall 
therefore treat of every thing that will throw light on the phy- 
sical or psychological history of Man. It will be essentially our 
object to trace the primitive history of Man. But in doing this we 
require the aid of the geologist, archseologist, anatomist, physioiogut, 
psychologist, and philologist. It is, therefore, nearly impossible in 
the present imperfect state of our science to be master of all these 
subjects. The time also has, perhaps, not yet come when the different 
sciences can all be brought to bear on the history of mankind. It is 
frequently asserted that we want more observation before we can 
generalize on this subject. But I doubt if this be so. We have abund- 
ance of observations and facts of a certain kind ; but the observations 
are valueless, because nearly all travellers only see what suits their 
own preconceived notions. Facts, too, we have in abundance, but 
they are not of the right sort. For science we must have exact 
details ; but this is what we have not got. It must be our object to 
decide what are the facts we most want, and collect information on a 
systematic plan. No country has during the last three hundred years 
published more works of travel than ours, and no people have had the 
aame opportunity of studying the different races of man : but, unfor- 

* B«roD von £ck»tf in in ZeiUehrifl /ur Volker ptyehohgU ; edited by Dr. 
liftzarus and Dr. Stein thai. Vol. i. ptrt iv. 1800. 

♦ D^Parmdie: Zaricb,1816. 
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tuutelji Hide of all these writings and obsenrations are of any value 
to science. While men at home were dealing in assomptions, and 
performing the part of special pleaders for their own pet dogmas, we 
could not expect anything else from travellers. It must be our object to 
get travellers to give up all theoriesi and simply collect reliable facts. 
Another cause of the comparstive uselessness of the accounts of tra- 
vellers is the want of honesty in telling what they really saw. Some 
fear shocking public opinion, while others indulge in exaggerations 
for the sake of the excitement which their narrative produces in the 
reading public. Missionaries have had grand opportunities of study- 
ing the characteristics of uncultivated nations, but their narratives are 
proverbially useless to science by reason of the self-glorifying accounts 
of the results of their own labours. Some of the mildest people in the 
world have been called " cannibals " and " lowest savages," when 
there has not been a shadow of truth in the charge. But, generally 
speaking, travellers have not been to blame ; the fault lies with the 
cultivators of science at home. 

And here I must touch on a subject of deep importance. We have 
to found a great science, and we shall want labourers abroad as well 
as at home. These labourers to be of any real service to science 
must receive some preliminary training. They must have all nursery 
tales eradicated from their minds, and be taught to seek for facts and 
search for truth. The Anthropologist requires training, like the 
botanist, the zoologist, or the geologist. But this training can never 
be effected liy a society like our own. Indeed iiuch a scheme does 
not come within our object. It must, therefore, be done by the public. 
The Qovernment must give to Anthropologists the same aid which it 
renders to the geologist. Surely it is not reasonable that we should 
care more for the extinct than for living forms of animal life. While 
it is the duty of Qovernment to aid the study of the Anthropologist, 
it is also the duty of our Universities to make the Science of Mankind 
a special subject of study. I look forward to the day when all our 
Universities shall have professors whose sole study shall be the philo- 
sophy of mankind. In the political world the subject of "race" has 
been playing so prominent a part that the dullest legislator must 
begin to see that political institutions are not simply the result of the 
statesman's genius, but that there are higher laws in operation, to 
counteract which all his efforts are UReless. It is true that in the 
present state of our science we can offer no positive dogmas to the 
politician; hot we see enough to know that laws are secretly working 
for the development of some nations and the destruction of ^hera ; 
which it is both the province and the duty of the politician to assist in 
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discovering. We roust go on working as best we can, and ere long 
the public will see that it is for their own interest, and for the benefit 
of humanity at large, that the scientific study of Man shall be made a 
part of national education. 

While, however, State aid is certain to come in time, we must at 
present appeal to private enterprize to assist in carrying out what is, to 
a great extent, national work. And one of the best means of help- 
ing to do this is by the establishment of a good and reliable museum. 
In this country there is really no ethnographical museum which is at 
all worthy of the British nation. With better opportunities than any 
other people, our ethnographical museums are still very inferior and 
imperfect. It will be our duty not to care so much for collecting a 
museum of our own, as to assist in forming one that shall be worthy of 
the country. How this can best be carried out must always be a 
matter for earnest consideration. In the meantime this society will 
commence forming a museum ; but I think we ought always to be ready 
to give up anything that will be for the benefit of the public or the 
cause of science. 

But there are other duties which will demand our more immediate 
attention ; and I will briefly touch on some of these, as it may serve 
to illustrate how we purpose to carry out the work we have under- 
taken. 

Much of the future success of the Society will perhaps depend on 
the character of the papers read at our meetings. I suggest, there- 
fore, that, as far as possible, it will be advisable, in the present 
confused state of our science, that we should give preference to such 
papers which have for their object the removal of some of these 
mysteries. To-night we will discuss whether we shall go on playing 
with the so-called science of man, or whether we shall be content to 
give up all dogmas, confess our ignorance as to knowing anything 
about the laws regulating man's origin or development, and be willing 
to begin de novo, only basing our opinions on actual demonstrable facts, 
and arguing solely from the logical inference from such data. If we 
decide on our method to-night, we can then go on to discuss at our 
next meeting the terms we agree to use. There is an absolute 
necessity we should endeavour to agree on this point, for science can 
make no advance, while hardly two persons use such an important 
word as *' race*' in the same sense. As a new science, which we 
hope to see popular, I trust that an endeavour will be made to render 
the terms we use as simple as possible. We had better spend the 
wholeof this session in debating this subject, in order to come to 
some general agreement, than rush madly on to the discussion of 
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the subject, which we cannot argue with anj profit, until we have 
settled the meaning we each attach to the terms we shall use in our 
warfare. Various subjects will be brought under consideration, and 
amongst others the question as to how far it would be advisable to 
make use of the terms of the phrenologists in our minute descriptions 
of the crania of races of man. We, of course, cannot accept any such 
dogmatic system as a basis of work ; but we must see how far it will 
be advisable to adopt the nomenclature of the phrenologist for 
describing human crania. The Manual of Ethnological Inquiry, put 
forth by the British Association, has already recommended the expe* 
diency of using the terminology of the phrenologist, and such a recom* 
mendation has, some think, tended to retard the rapid progress of 
cranioscopy. Phrenology, as a system, we cannot accept; but we 
are bound to inquire how far it is founded on true principles. I 
presume that we shall nearly all be disposed to admit fully that the 
form and quality of the brain in some way indicates the intellectual 
and moral character of the man ; but we must not rush hurriedly and 
build up a system, or accept any system which is founded on this 
general admission. The phrenologists have hitherto paid too much 
attention to mere form, and not enough to quality, which is quite as 
important. Nor must we accept such a dogma as that propounded by 
Liebig, that the cerebral action must be proportionate to the mass of 
the brain. On the contrary, we must seek for a solution of many of 
the contradictions which surround this subject, in the minute histo- 
logical anatomy, or in the chemical constituents of the brain of the 
different families of man and the lower animals. Schlossberger haa 
already affirmed that there is less fat and more water in the brain of 
children than of adults. If we take this with the dogma of Moleschott, 
that ** Without phosphorus there is no thought," we shall see the 
value of chemical and microscopical investigation on this subject. 
The exact relation which thought bears to some form, quantity, and 
quality of the brain, is as yet uncertain ; all we now know is, that they 
are connected : but it is left for us to discover the exact relations. 

It is not a little remarkable, that amongst all the journals devoted to 
different branches of science, there has as yet been no independent 
journal for the interchange of .communications from anthropolo* 
gista in different paru of the world. The advent of our Society will 
enable such a journal to be founded. This journal will, however, 
not be under the influence of the Society, further than engaging 
to print our official reports. It will be for the use of, and a medium 
of communication between all anthropologists. I need hardly say how 
valuable such a journal will be to us as a Society, and indeed for 
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science generally, if it is only conducted in that spirit of mode- 
ration, fairness, and freedom from all party or personal bias, which 
is at this time demanded. 

In this Journal the reports of our meetings will be published 
quarterly; and it is hoped that by so doing there will be a con- 
stant and sustained interest taken in the works of the Society. 
Long memoirs will be only given in abstract in the journal, but 
they will be published at length at the discretion of the council, 
and delivered to the fellows in a separate publication. 

In selecting works to be translated, we shall be guided by a 
desire to introduce books into this country, which, while being useful 
to the student and teacher, will at the same time help to give the 
reading public a better appreciation of the object and extent of 
anthropological science. The council will not simply favour the 
translations of works, in the opinions of which they agree, but 
will aim at introducing those works which best represent the 
prevailing opinions respecting Anthropology on the Continent The 
importation of foreign ideas and modes of treating our science cannot 
fail to produce beneficial results. 

Another important feature in our plan is the appointment of local 
secretaries in different parts of the world. It is well known that 
there are many who are anxious to render some assistance to science, 
but do not know what to do, as they are ignorant what sort of infor- 
mation science requires* If our local secretaries are carefully selected, 
and proper questions and instructions are sent to them, I look forward 
with much hope to the benefit that will accrue to science from such a 
plan. The council invite the Fellows of the Society to nominate any 
gentlemen for local secretaries whom they believe willing to render 
service to the society and to science. 

Such, then, are a few of the most important self-imposed duties we 
have undertaken. I have heard it stated that there are societies now 
existing in the metropolis who do the same work. But such a 
statement is made in ignorance of what we intend to do. I do not 
hesitate to affirm that we propose to do work which is not even 
attempted by any existing society. Whether such existing societies 
could have been moulded to do the work we have undertaken is 
another matter. The question as to whether we have done well to 
found this society is one which cannot be answered at this time. We 
must be content to leave that to the future historian. We ask for 
judgment, not on the promises we make, but on the work we perform. 
Whatever be our future, I believe that the founders of this Society 
are fully sensible of the vast work they have undertaken, as well as of 
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its imporUncc. They are fully conscioas that to carry out their duty 
well, it is necessary to hare a very considerable number of roembera. 
The first meeting of the friends of this society only took place about 
six weeks ago, and now we have 120 members. So far, therefore, all 
has gone well. More yet remains to be done ; but the council trust 
that the members will make the society known amongst their friends. 
Support will be sure to come when it is seen that we really mean work ; 
and in the meantime let all strive to gain the number of members by 
which we can work the society with effect and with benefit to the 
cause of truth and science. 

It is true that some who were naturally thought to be interested in 
our work have not yet joined ; but nearly, without exception, cTery 
one who has been asked to help us has admitted that, if we carry out 
our prospectus, we shall be supplying what is one of the great wanta 
of the age. Nearly all haTe edmitted the desirability of our plan ; 
but some have contended that we should never gain support enough 
to carry out what we propose. By the prospectus it will be seen that 
we are essentially a publishing society. The transladon of foreign 
works alone is an undertaking of immense importance in the present 
state of science. We shall endeavour to print works of such vtlue that 
no public or private scientific library will be complete without them. 
What a vast impetus will these works, with a quarterly journal, give 
to the study of Anthropology ! Whether this be so or not, our reward 
will be that we give to the public an opportunity of studying Anthro- 
pology, which they have never yet had. The more support we gain 
the greater will be the success of our labours. 

I know only of one serious objection (if such it can be called) which 
has been made to our work, and it is '' That the time has not yet come 
for the formation of such a society ; and that we should wait until 
the public mind was ready to take more interest in what we do." 
But are scientific men to wait for the public to take an interest, 
before they begin to clear away the misty traditions in which their 
science is enveloped? Are scientific men to wait patiently until 
antiquated prejudice is removed, by some supernatural agency, from 
the public mind, before they begin to study questions which are of 
interest, not to the few initiated, but to the whole civilized and indeed 
uncivilised world ? No ! it is our duty to clear away the encumbrances 
with which dogmatism and ignorance have enveloped the study of Man, 
and we must show the public that the origin of Man is a question of 
physical science which can have no light thrown on it by authority 
or tradition. 

We shall then have to go on to show that the attempt to discuss 
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at present tlie unity or plurality of origin for mankind is really 
nothing better than child's play. We shall always remember that 
CTen unity of species does not necessarily include unity of origin ; and 
that with plurality of existing species, the posnbtlify of the unity of 
origin cannot be denied. It has been stated that the promoters of 
this Society were composed of '^ advanced liberal ethnologists." 
Such a statement I belieTe to be entirely an error. I presimie 
the "advanced*' ethnologists must be those who can discuss 
the unity or plurality of man, and those who can write learned 
papers and take part in minute discussions on the classification of 
man ! These are the advanced ethnologists, who are certainly dis- 
cussing questions very much in advance of myself or my associates. 

For years past there have been public discussions going on as to 
the unity of man's origin* As matters now stand, this discussion is 
simply arguing in a circle. It cannot yet be fairly discussed on 
scientific grounds at all. Before any scientific discussion can be 
held we must know far more of the laws regulating the intermixture 
of the different races of man. What we know on the subject is as 
yet hardly worth calling science. M. Broca, the accomplished 
secretary to our sister society in Paris, has stated the known facts ; 
but the question is still in a most unsettled and unsatisfactory state. 

Many intelligent persons now believe that Ethnology merely attempts 
to solve the question whether there was unity of origin for the 
different races of man. We shall therefore do well to make it known 
that (for the present) Anthropology^ is not in a condition to g^ve any 
answer to that question. There are a host of subjects which 
have to be decided before we are in a position to give even an 
approximative answer to the question of the unity of mankind. The 
unity of mankind is an article of faith with many estimable persons, 
whose opinions deserve respect, and therefore, as such, we dare not, 
and ought not, to discuss it. We can only discuss it as a scientific 
hypothesis, and as President of this Society it will be my duty not 
to allow this dogma to be attacked or defended, except as a scientific 
hypothesis. I shall apply the same check to any other article of 
fiuth, and not allow it (as such) to be discussed in this society. 
The theologian (as such) has no right to interfere with the con- 
clusions of physical science ; and the man of science (as such) can 
know nothing of matters of faith. It must, therefore, be distinctly 
understood that we are formed into a society for the strict investi- 
gation of the science of Man, and that we must have the most perfect 

freedom of action and expression in all our discussions ; not a mere 

c 
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Bptuioos professed liberty of thoaght, bat something real. As scien- 
tific men, we must not be ashamed to own our ignorance, and say — 

** All we know, is, 
Nothing * yet is' known**-^ 
either respecting the origin of mankind or most of the important 
laws by which humanity is now goremed. 

There are many other points on which I ought to dwell, and amongst 
others, how we can best carry out our objects at the British Association. 
I trust I shall offend no member of the Royal Geographical Society 
when I say that it is utterly impossible for the science of Man to make 
any progress while it only takes a second and subordinate place in 
Section £. I beUere I shall be supported by all who know the 
working of the British Association, when I say that the position 
Ethnology holds there is most painful to all those who are any way 
conscious of how that subject should be studied. 

It will be for the Society to consider this matter, and the promoters 
of the British Association — always anxious to do all they can for the 
advancement of sciences-will, I am sure, be ready to adopt any plan 
which they think would be better for science than the present. An- 
thropology may be compared to the last volume of a work on Zoology, 
with perhaps an appendix. No doubt, therefore, the proper place for 
Anthropology is either in section D, or in a sub-section immediately 
connected with students of the other branches of animal life. Ethno- 
logy was formerly a sub-section of the zoological department, and what 
scientific consideration induced the government of the Association to 
remove it from its natural place, I have never been able to discover. 

In drawing these hurried remarks to a conclusion, I would wish 
strongly to impress on my fellow -labourers that we have undertaken 
a most solemn and responsible duty. The time has gone by when the 
questions we are going to discuss could be evaded. Thanks to the 
spread of thought and liberty, the public demand that all subjects 
connected with Man shall be freely and openly discussed. They begin 
to realise the fact that there is nothing to fear from truth. The cry of 
** Danger" may be raised, but the public will no longer respond to it 
They have heard it so often, that it produces no effect. Astronomy 
and geology have each been assailed as they have dared to expound 
the truths of nature. Some faint outcries have been heard at the dis- 
cussions of the ethnologist, but their denunciations have never had a 
scientific value ; and the time is yet to come when some mad attack 
may be made. It is said ** that a burnt child dreads the fire," but it 
remains to be proved whether some men will ever learn from ex- 
perience. Whatever may happen, we must go on manfully with 
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our work, and neither turn to the right nor the left, to notice the 
odium which ignorancci fanaticism, or jealousy may cast at us. 
Public opinion has become so much altered that I do not anticipate 
such a result. On our part, we must be careful never to attack the 
religious conTiction of any one. We have no right to attack or give 
any opinion on religious or theological subjects. Our duty is simply 
to seek for truth by patiently collecting data, and then carefully and 
humbly endeavour to decipher the meaning and import of those facts. 
I have heard it remarked that all recent discussions respecting Man 
have been mingled with levity ; which should certainly not be intro- 
duced into any scientific discussion. We must be careful to avoid 
this. What we now want are earnest and real lovers of truth. 
Astronomy and Geology both have their wonders, but Anthropology 
has wonders equally great to reveal. We have had the enthusiastic 
astronomer and geologist, and are we never to have any earnestness 
in the study of mankind ? 

Let us, then, show that we too can be earnest in our study, as 
well as the geologists or the astronomers. But let it be known we are 
as yet only groping in the dark, and know not yet what to study, or 
hardly what facts we want to get, to found our science. We have 
not only to found a science of Anthropology, but we have to do what 
we can to form some anthropologists. We must not be daunted, 
but remember that our work has received the best wishes from many a 
scientific veteran, and deep regrets that they are unable to aid us. 
The work of this society must depend on young men who are ready to 
make it their study. Our success so far is all that can be desired. 
Thanks to a united council of workers and to our zealous and brave 
honorary secretary, we have within a few weeks founded a society, 
and commenced work in earnest. With such officers and such a 
council, I am content to be the humble steerer of our vessel, knowing 
that my course is already settled in our prospectus. This will be 
my sole guide and the path I am bound to follow. We have faith in 
the thinking public, and know that we shall be supported as long as 
we keep faith with them. 

Let us remember, too, that science is not advanced by mere numbers. 
If we meet here as scientific brethren, and discuss the questions 
before us calmly and earnestly, as men ought always to discuss— 
whatever our numbers may be — we shall make more real progress in 
scientific discovery than by holding huge meetings where passion and 
ignorance drown both reason and common sense. Let us, too, not 
be daunted when we see our sister society, in Paris, surpassing us 
in papers and discussions. We must remember that they have 
a large band of trained men of science, whose sole duty is the investi- 
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gation of the problems which we attempt to soWe ; and that thej 
possess some advantages which are not yet within our reach. 

In conclusion, let me quote the words of a man whose death was 
such a great national loss. These sentiments, I think, are most 
appropriate to the present occasion, and coming as they do from the 
la^e hearted Edward Forbes, they must command the attention, if 
not obedience, of us all. He beautifully says,* 

*' The highest aim of man is the discovery of Truth ; the search 
after Truth is his noblest occupation. It is more ; it is his duty. 
Every step onwards we take in science and learning tells us how 
nearly all sciences are connected. There is a deep philosophy in that 
connection yet undeveloped ; a philosophy of the utmost moment to 
man ; let us seek it out. The world in which we live is a beautiful 
world, and the spirit of Omnipotence has given us many pleasures 
and blessings, shall we not enjoy them? Let us refresh ourselves 
with them thankfully, whilst we go forth in our search after Truth. 
We are all brethren, but it has pleased Ood variously to endow our 
minds. Some delight in one thing, some another. Some work for 
the good of the Body, and some for the good of the Soul. Let us all 
work together in fellowship for our mutual happiness and joy. 
Wherefore should men quarrel one with another because they hold 
different doctrines ? Such as seek for Truth in the right spirit tynk" 
pathise with each other, and, however opposite may be their present 
opinions, revile them not, but assist in their development; knowing, 
however wide apart may seem the paths they have chosen, one goal 
is aimed at ; and if persevering, both must meet in the one wished 
for temple. Let those who feel the spirit to develop the Wisdom of 
Creation, and to act for the good of their fellow-men, strong within 
them, unite together in a bond of fellowship, each brother devoting 
his time and his energies to the department for which he feels and 
proves himself best fitted, communicating his knowledge to all, so 
that all may benefit thereby, casting away selfishness, and enforcing 
precepts of love. By such means glory shall accrue to his order, so 
that it may wax powerful in intellectual strength, and become a 
mental and a moral safeguard to the world, and a bond of union 
among all nations." 

Thanking you for your kind attention, I will only add, may such 
sentiments always animate the Fellows of the Anthropological Society 
of London. 

• Life of Edward Farh$$. IftSl. P. 105. 
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HIS SOCIETY is formed with the object of 
promoting the study of Anthropology in a strictly 
scientific manner. It proposes to study Man in 
all his leading aspects, physical, mental, and 
historical; to investigate the laws of his origin and progress; 
to ascertain his place in nature and his relations to the inferior ^ 
forms of life ; and to attain these objects by patient investigation, ^^ 
careful induction, and the encouragement of all researches tending 
to establish a de facto science of man. No Society existing in 
this country has proposed to itself these aims, and the establish- 
ment of this Society, therefore, is an effort to meet an obvious 
want of the times. 

This it is proposed to do : 

First. By holding Meetings for the reading of papers and 
the discussion of various anthropological questions. 

Second. By the publication of reports of papers and abstracts 
of discussions in the form of a Quarterly Journal ; and also 
by the publication of the principal memoirs read before 
the Society, in the form of Transactions. 

Third. By the appointment of Officers, or Local Secretaries, 
in different parts of the world, to collect systematic in- 
formation. It win be the object of the Society to indicate 
the class of facts required, and thus tend to give a systematic 
development to Anthropology. 

Fourth. By the establishment of a carefully collected and 
reliable Museum, and a good reference Library. 

Fifth. By the publication of a series of works on Anthropology 
which will tend to promote the olgects of the Society. These 
works will generally be translations; but original works 
will also be admissible. 



The (mulatum of the following work is in preparation bj 
the Society : — 



1. Br. Tbeodor Waiti, IVofeMor of FlukMophj in the fJnivenitj of 
MArboig. Anthropolope der Nateirdlker. 1861. Fint Part. 

The tmimlation of the following works will be reoommended : — 

S. A. de QhaMtrthgem, VmU de VEap^ Hnnuune. 8to, Vtm, IMl. 

8. Pkof. Radolph Wa^^ner, of OOttuffen. Bericht iibw die Arbeiira in 



dsr allgemeinen Zoologia and der NatomNKhiehte des Memch«n. 

8n>,BerUn. 18694)0^1. 
4. Brooa. Bar rHjbridiU AniniaJ4» an ginSnl^ «i aor rHybridii^ Homaine 

en particalier. 8vo, Paria, 1860. 
6. O oaa o . M^moire ior laa Dtformaliona Artiftnellaa dn CrAne. Svo, 

Pkria^iasS. 

6. Chviioiet. M^oire aor laa Flia C6r6branz de rHonone at daa Primataa. 

4to, Paria, IH55. 

7. Poodiai. FlanUi6 dea Baoea Hnmainaa. 8to. Paria, 185a 

Sixth. Bj the appointment, from time to time, of yarioas 
Committees authorized to report to the Society on particular 
topics which may be referred to them ; the results of such 
investigations being in all cases communicated to the Society. 
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HE ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW is an effort 
to supply a want which has long been felt by all 
who have directed any serious attention to the 
philosophy or natural history of Man. It will be a 
repository of facts, an arena for discussion, and a 
medium of communication between Anthropologists and 
travellers all over the world. All relevant subjects will receive, 
in its pages, a free and fair consideration, irrespective of 
party or personal feelings, and it will be the aim of the Editors 
to see that every question is discussed purely on its merits, 
and that eveiy shade of opinion shall be able to command 
a fair and adequate representation. 

Neither will the work be a merely passive recipient of the 
communications of the learned, or of the facts brought to 
light by travellers and explorers. It will actively seek, by 
every available means, to promote the study of Man '' in all 
his leading aspects, physical, mental, and historical; to 
investigate the laws of his origin and progress ; to ascertain 
his place in nature and his relations to the inferior forms of 
life; and to attain these objects by patient investigation. 



carefbl indaction^ and the encouragement of all researches 
tending to establish a de facto science of man/' 

As a means of attaining these objects it will contain :— 

L The Official Reports of the Meetings of the Anthropo* 
logical Society of London. 

II. Sammaries of the chief points of interest in the Pro- 
ceedings of other Societies haying similar objects in Tiew. 

III. Original Articles^ or Translations of Origins! Commu- 
nications in Foreign Languages. 

rv. Reviews of the principal British and Foreign Works 
on Anthropology. 

v. Bibliogrsphical Notices. 

VI. Miscellaneous Anthropological Intelligence. 

The " Antheopolooical Revikw" will be published on 
the Ist of May, August, November, and Fcbnuuy. The 
Price to Annnal Subscribers will be Twelve Shillings, Post 
free. Single Numbers, Four Shillings. 

Books intended for review, and aU Communications relating 
to the Journal, to be addressed to ''The Editors,'^ care of 
Messrs. TaiiBNEB k Co., 6, Paternoster Row, to whom also 
aU Advertisements and Business Communications may be 
addressed. 

AnvERTiSEifENTS must be sent in a fortnight before the 
day of publication. 
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ESSATS ON LAN0XXAGE AND LITEB.ATX7BE, By Thos. 

WATTS, of the British Mnseam. Reprinted from the Transactions op the 
PniLOLoaicAL SooiETT and elsewhere. In One Volume, 8vo. Hn Preparation, 

BEYNASD IN SOUTH AFRICA; or HOTTENTOT FABLES. 

Translated from the original manuscript in Sib Geoboe Grey's Library. By 
Dr. W. H. J. BLEEK, Librarian of the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope. In One Volume. Small 8vo. [In Preparation. 

CAPTAIN RICHARD F. BXTRTON'S HANDBOOK FOR 

OVERLAND EXPEDITIONS; being an English Edition of "The Prairie 
Traveller," a Handbook for Overland Expeditions; with Illustrations and 
Itineraries of the principal Routes between the Mississippi and the Pacific, and 
a Map. By Captain RANDOLPH B. MARCY (now General and Chief of 
Staflf, Army of Potomac). Edited (with Notes) by Captain RICHARD E. 
BURTON. Crown 8vo, pp. 270, numerous Woodcuts, Itineraries, and Map, 
cloth, price 6s. 6d. [Now ready. 

THE WORKS OF THE IiATE HORACE HAYTffAN WILSON. 

Volumes III and IV. Containing Essays on Oriental Literature. Edited by 
Dr. REINHOLD ROST, St. Augustine's College, Canterbury. In Two Volumes, 
8vo, cloth. [Nearly ready. 

SPINOZA. TRACTATXrS THEOL0OIC0-P0LITICT7S : A 

Critical Inquiry into the History, Purpose, and Authenticity of the Hebrew 
Scriptures ; with the Right to Free Thought and Free Discussion asserted and 
shown to be not only consistent but necessarily bound up with True Piety and 
Good Government. In One Volume, 8vo, pp. 360, cloth, price 10s. 6d. By 
BENEDICT DE SPINOZA. From the Latin. With an Introduction and 
Notes by the Editor. 

AGASSIZ (LOXnS). AN ESSAT ON CLASSIFICATION. 

Svo, cloth. 12s. 

NOTT AND GLIDDON. TYPES OF MANKIND ; or Eth- 
nological Researches based upon the Ancient Monuments, Paintings, Sculptures, 
and Crania of Races, and upon their Natural, Geographical, Philological, and 
Biblical History. By J. C. NOTT, M.D., Mobile, Alabama; and GEORGE 
R. GLIDDON, formerly U.S. Consul at Cairo. Plates. Royal Svo, pp. 738. 
Philadelphia, 1854. Cloth. ^1 6s. 

NOTT AND GLIDDON. The same, in Quarto, £1 16s. 

NOTT AND GLIDDON. INDIGENOUS RACES OF THE 

EARTH : or. New Chapters of Ethnological Inquiry: including Monographs on 
Special Departments of Philology, Iconography, Craniospopy, Palaeontology, 
Pathology, Archtcology, Comparative Geography, and Natural History, con- 
tributed by Alfred Maury, Francis Pulzsky, and J. Aitken Meigs, M.D.; 
presenting Fresh Investigations, Documents, and Materials, by J. C. NOTT, 
M.D., and GEORGE R. GLIDDON. Plates and Maps. 4to, pp. 656. 
London and Philadelphia, 1857. Sewed. £1 16s. 

NOTT AND GLIDDON. The same, Royal 8vo, jei 5s. 

PICKERING. THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBT7TI0N OF 

ANIMALS AND PLANTS. By CHARLES PICKERING, M.D. 4to,pp.214. 
Cloth. 1854. £i Us. «d. 
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** Ethnology, w Urns defined, it a bnneh of AKTRROPOtooT, the great MienM 
which anravels the oomplezittes of haman structure ; tracen out the relations of 
man to other animals; stndiea all that ia especially human in the mode in which 
man'a eomplex Atnotiona are performed; and searches after the conditions which 
haTo determined his pretence in the world.**— Paofibsor UrxLXT in Fortnightlj/ 
Review, June 15th, 1865. 

" AiiTRR0P0ix>GY. The tdence of man and mankind, rabordinated under 
three great headt : iihnolo^, or the study of the races of men ; arehetology^ or 
the study of the past oTidences of man's existence; and ethnoi/rQphyt or the 
■lady of man's worka.** — Bram/t^t DietUmarjf of Seiemee^ Literaiuee and Art, 
1865. 

** The sooner an Anthropological Section is organised in the Britith Associa- 
tion the better for the interests of all co-related seianoes.**— /oAti o* OroaV$ 
Journal, August 8, 1805. 

** It it impottible not to share Dr. Hunt'a ahame at recognition havinff been 
denied to anthropology at a aeience by the Britith Atsociation for the Advanco- 
ment of Sdenee.**— fifjMCtaCor, March ISth, 1865. 

** The contest whieh has oommeneed before the British AssoeiadoB is truly 
very curious • * • and when all this thall haTo patted away, no one will ever 
belicTe in the hittorical reality of thit retittance."— Dr. Broca, S^crktaire 
QhUral de ta Sociiti ^Anthropologie de Parie, in the Anihropologieal Beview^ 
July 1865. 

** Of course, we think that so important a science as that of man ongbt to 
have a section of its own, whether convenient or incouTenient. • • • The crbo 
in iMt is one, not for personal complaintt and bickerings, but for calm dtteiission.** 
'■'Ethnoloffieal J&wnal, July 1865. 
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TO THE MEMBERS 



OF THE 



BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. 



Gentlemen, — 

In the last number of the Anthropological Review 
there appears an article '* On the Prospects of Anthropo- 
logical Science at the British Association of 1865/' In 
this article the following passage occurs : — 

** So far as the governing powers of the association are 
concerned, we conceive that a vast amount of misappre- 
hension still exists with respect to the aim, objects, and 
claims of anthropological science. On two previous occa- 
sions, it has been our duty, in reporting the meetings of 
the British Association, to comment on the efforts which 
have been made to induce the authorities to give that 
recognition to anthropological science which we claimed 
for it on the ground of its extended and increasing culti- 
vation in this country, and of its vital importance to all 
who aspire to be seekers after truth and lovers of man- 
kind. This question will be again agitated at the coming 
meeting, and it may be well to reconsider calmly before- 
hand the objections which have been already raised to the 




favourable reception of anthropology ; to examine how f;i 
those objections have been based on purely scientific 

S rounds; to glance at other conflicting interesta, aii< 
etormine to what extent they have ^eady, and arc 
likely again to influence prejudicially the cause of anthro- 
pology with the directors of the association ; and, finally-, 
to consider what will be the line of conduct pursued l>^' 
the Anthropological Society (who may be considered ns 
the exponents of anthropological science in England), in 
the event of continued rejection by the British Associa- 
tion." 

It has been suggested to me that it would be advisable 
that I should state directly to the Members of the British 
Association the exact question at issue. 

At the last meeting of the British Association, held at 
Rith, the question of a special section for anthropology, 
of which I had given notice the previous year, was dis- 
cussed, but so entirely in a party sjjirit, as rather to hinder 
than further the settlement of this import<ant question. 
Had I been able to be present last year, I should have 
tried to have stated the real facts of the case ; but as I 
was prevented from then doing so, I beg now to be 
allowed to submit the following observations to your 
consideration. 

An impression, I believe, prevails somewhat extensively 
amongst the members of the Association that the question 
of a separate section is in some way or other mixed up 
with a supposed or real rivalry between the London 
Anthropological and Ethnological Societies. I beg. how- 
ever, to assure you that it is ray wish, and I believe tlie 
wish of the majority of the Fellows of the society over 
which I preside, that this question should not be con- 
sidered in relation to the supposed or real interests of 
any society, but that the question of a distinct section 
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for the science of mankind shall be discussed entirely on 
its merite. 

I must, therefore, beg to decline following the example 
of those gentlemen who have discussed this as a political 
question. I hold that it is not, and never ought to have 
been made, a party question. It is essentially a question 
I of science, and all who are interested in the progress of 

science cannot but take a lively interest in this discussion. 
In my last anniversary address to the Anthropological 
Society of London, p. 4,* I endeavoured to show that the 
position occupied by the student of the science of man 
had been considered as unsatisfactory for more than 
twenty years. Dr. Prichard more than once protested 
against such a subject being made a sub-section of zoology, 
and at his unfortunate decease the position of the science 
of man was made still more unfortunate by being put 
with geography. All j^rho are at all acquainted with the 
practical working of Section E, must be fully aware 
that virtually there has been no real discussion on the 
science of man in it since its formation. Occasionally 
there has been an important paper treating of some 
branch of the science of mankind, but generally that sec- 
tion is so overburdened with geographical papers that 
those on other subjects have been obliged to be passed 
over without being read in full or discussed properly. 

Such a state of things cannot in any way assist the 
progress of the science of mankind, and I contend can- 
not be accepted as satisfactory to those who devote them- 
selves to that ])ranch of study. 

No one is better acquainted with the real facts than 

* Sec a]8o '^ Journal of tbo Anthropological Society of London,'' 
vol. iii, p. Ixxxviii. 



Sir Bodcrick MnrchiBon, and he was, therefore, quite right 
in suggesting that there was really no room for papers on 
the science of man in Section E. 1 think that the Mem- 
bers of the Association should be grateful to Sir R. 
Murchison for his objection to the proposal to incorporate 
the science of anthropology with Section K We can 
therefore dismiss that portion of the question from our 
consideration, as it is acknowledged to be entirely un- 
practicable as weU as unadvisable. 

There remain, then, for our consideration, the follow- 
ing questions. 

1. — Should the science of mankind have a special sec- 
tion or be a sub-section of some existing section ? 

2. — What should this section be called ? 

Now, on the first of these points. Dr. Prichard has 
already expressed his opinion, that making the science of 
man to be a section of zoology ^ can only have arisen 
through inadvertence'', and there is obviously no other 
section in the Association of which the science of man- 
kind could form a branch. With regard to the name of 
the section for the discussion of all subjects connected 
with the science of man and mankind, I know of only one 
term which has or can be legitimately used in this 
sense, viz. Anthbopology. We may, therefore, consider 
that matter as settled. 

These are, briefly, the views which will be brought by me 
before the General Committee of the British Association 
at their first meeting at Birmingham, and I cannot but 
think that they will be shared by those members who 
really have the advancement of science at heart 

I now beg to ask you to consider this matter for your- 
selves, and if you will do this I have no fear of the 
result I may especially remark that the new section 



would be able to embrace those archdaological topics on 
which the early history of mankind so entirely depends. 
For many years there had been a just complaint amongst 
archaeologists, that they are excluded from taking part in 
the meetings of the British Association, and, since the 
meeting in 1854 at Liverpool, there has existed what is 
known as the ** Fawcett Club", whose sole scientific object 
has been to agitate for the recognition of archaeology in 
the British Association. 

I know not in what spirit this subject will be considered 
at the meeting of the General Committee. I trust, how- 
ever, that the question will not be discussed as a political 
contest, but be considered on its own merits, and that 
those who attend will not be influenced by the weight of 
great and respected names, but simply by the merits of 
the case. 

I have the honour to be. 

Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient Servant, 

JAMES HUNT. 



Ore Howte^ near IlaitingBf 
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N.B. — The following is a copy of the Address sent in 
May last to the President and Council of the Bri- 
tish Association from the Anthropological Society 
of London. 

"We, the undersigned officers of the Anthropological Society of 
London, are directed by the Council to inform you that, at the last 
general meeting of the Society, a resolution was adopted that an 
address be presented to the British Association, requesting that a 
special section be set apart for Anthropological Science. 

"We beg respectfully to urge upon the British Association the 
great advantages which the cause of science would derive from the 
adoption of this proposal. 

"Experience has shown that Anthropological papers of real 
scientific value are often declined in the existing sections. 

"Although some Anthropological papers have been discussed in 
section E, yet that section, from its constitution, is not adapted to the 
admission of technical or scientific papers on Anthropology. 

" The science of Anthropology is extending daily, and the number 
of workers in the field continues to increase. The Anthropological 
Society of London, founded in 1863, on the plan of the " Societe 
d* Anthropologic de Paris", now numbers nearly six hundred mem- 
bers, while in this present year Anthropological Societies have been 
founded in Madrid, St. Petersburg, and New York. At the meeting 
of the German Association of Naturalists, to be held at Hanover in 
September, a similar proposal is to be made for a special section for 
Anthropology. These facts speak for themselves. 

" The character of subjects which will be submitted to the section 
may be seen by reference to the Memoirs and Bulletins of the French 
Society as well as to our own Memoirs and Journal. 

"At the last meeting of the British Association, the official delegate 
of the Anthropological Society of London was requested to give 
notice of a proposal, "That a special section be formed to be entitled 
Section H, to be devoted to Anthropology." Although the decision 
of this point may probably rest with the General Committee, the 
Council of the Anthropological Society have thought it to be their 
duty to invite the Council of the British Association to give their 
cordial support to this proposal. 

"The Council of the London Society feel that it would be a 
dereliction of duty were they not to do their utmost to secure the 
recognition of Anthropology in the Scientific Congress of Great 
Britain. 

"They, therefore, beg your most serious consideration for this 
proposal, believing that your determination will materially affect 
the progress and development of Ant>""^'-"''''«*'*al science in this 
country.' 
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ADDRESS 



DEUVXnSD AT 



THE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ANTHROPO 

LOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

By Db. JAMES HUNT, Pbbsibkmt. 



Gentlemen, — ^We are met this day to celebrate our second anni* 
rersary ; and it may, perhaps, be useful if we take this opportunity of 
glancing at our labours during the past year, with a view of appreci- 
ating what yet remains for us to do. It is not for me to give any 
opinion as to the value of what we have done, or how far our labours 
have contributed to advance the cause of truth and science. I shall 
confine myself to a narration of undisputed facts respecting our past 
work and the present state of the Society, and shall conclude with 
some general observations respecting the future development of 
anthropological science in this country. 

The Fellows are well aware of all that has been published under 
the auspices of the 'Society; but they are not so well acquainted 
with the enormous labours which have devolved on the officers 
and council in order to place the Society in a permanent and satis- 
factory working order. Although our Society is still in its infancy, 
this has, to a great extent, been already accomplished. Twelve 
months ago, the plan of our Society was scarcely understood by 
many of the fellows; but during the past year it has gradually 
unfolded itself, and we now only await the issue of the first 
volume of our dlemoin to fully realise all the objects contemplated. 
During the past year it has been an especial object to set the So- 
ciety on a permanently satisfactory footing, and this has been accom- 
plished to a great extent, and without at all interfering with our 
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present work. Although the first year's existence of the Society was 
one of great anxiety and labouTi the second year has, therefore, 
required equal care and attention. Only one of the objects contem- 
plated by the Society has hitherto proved a failure, namely, the 
appointment of committees to report on Tarious subjects. None of 
these committees have as yet sent in any report. This may, how* 
ever, be to a great extent explained by the fact ^hat it is only 
recently we have had convenience for the meeting of such commit- 
tees, and, under altered circumstances during the present year, the 
result may be very different. 

At our last, or first anniversary, but little had been done for the 
establishment of a Museum and Library ; but during the past year we 
have secured some very suitable apartments, and our Library promises 
to become most useful to the students of our science. Our Museum 
also prog^sses ; but we require to establish more intimate relations 
with our foreign local secretaries before we can have a Museum 
worthy of the Society and of anthropological science. 

Until a few months ago, the whole work of the Society devolved 
upon the honorary officers, and an enormous amount of work and 
attention was given by them. And here let me congratulate the . 

Society on having been able to secure the entire services of Mr. I 

C. Carter Blake for the Anthropological Society. I think it alike for* * 

tunate for the Society and for that gentleman that he is thus enabled 
to consecrate his powers to such a noble science as our Society re- 
presents. It is not sufficiently known how much Ume and labour Mr. 
J. Frederick Collingwood has given to his official duties, and how 
greatly the Society is his debtor for the success which has attended it. 
There have been periods in the Society's history, brief as it is, when 
the moral courage, combined with g^at discretion, which that gentle- 
man so eminently possesses, has been of the greatest service. Nor 
must I omit to mention in this place the important and arduous 
labours of our treasurer, Dr. Chamock. If there has been any proposal 
which would benefit the Society, he has always supported it, while 
by exercising a judicious caution on subjects of less moment, he 
has been enabled to present to you the favourable account of our 
finances which you have just heard. If I do not allude to other mem- 
bers of the Society individually, it is not because I am unconscious 
of the services which they have rendered ; but that an opportunity has 
rarely presented itself to me of publicly testifying how much of our 
present success may be traced to the labours of tlie three officers I have 
named. 

Having thus briefly touched on our past work and its present state, 
I shall proceed to make some remarks on the future development of 
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anthropology in England, and the duties of our Society at the present 
juncture. 

In my introductory address I dwelt with much emphasis on the 
necessity for a correct and definite terminology of our science, and 
proposed a committee to report thereon. It was, however, soon 
discovered that the present state of the science is not so ad- 
vanced as to enahle us to decide on this important subject. If we 
could determine what should be the terminology of our science, we 
should at the same time settle the most disputed points of anthropology. 
Such terms, therefore, as " variety," " race," " species," can only be 
defined as our science advances, when some general agreement may 
be, perhaps, arrived at respecting the meaning to be attached to 
them. To use the excellent metaphor of the illustrious Von Baer* : 
— " Every great scientific problem is like a fortification, to which 
one can only approach slowly by running trenches. Generally 
people think at first that it is possible to take it by assault, but it very 
soon becomes clear that it is not the real thing, but only the appear- 
ance of it, only the image in our mind's eye which has been under- 
stood. Let us, however, go to work and sap slowly onwards, pro- 
tected by the gabions of criticism, and at last we shall, in time, 
slowly get nearer and see the end more clearly before us, and mean- 
while have got a firm footing in the outer work. If we can never 
completely take the fortress by digging trenches, the reason may be, 
to sUck to our metaphor, that nature is no craven commander who 
surrenders as soon as the outworks are taken." 

This admirable metaphor has other applications in anthropological 
science, besides that of endeavouring to fix the terminology; and I 
would especially call Professor Huxley's attention to it. 

While we must leave the great problem as to the meaning of 
"race" or "species" to be worked out by future researches, we 
shall still be doing good service if we survey the more general 
terms in use, and to which so much theoretical importance does not 
attach. 

First of all, it is necessary for us to appreciate clearly the bearing and 
extent of our own science. After what I have before said on this subject, 
I should have hardly felt it necessary to dwell upon it here but for the 
extraordinary statements which were recently made at the meeting of 
the British Association. Although in my introductory address I 

* I have taken this firom a maooseript translation, by Mr. Bendyshe, of an 
utiele on the ** Ethnographico-Craniologieal'* oolleetion of the Imperial Aeademy 
of SL Petenborg, which appeared in the BuUsiin ds U Clam Phytko-Mathi^ 
maiifue de tAeadimU Imp&iaU de$ ScUnctM dt 8U Pitenhowrg^ torn. zriL 
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gave it as my opinion that " it is utterly impossible for the science of 

man to make any progress, [in the British Association] while it takes 

only a second and subordinate place in Section £/' I, nevertheless, 

was anxious not to increase the number of sections, and therefore gave 

notice of a motion to incorporate anthropology into that section. I 

did this under the impression that by uniting with others interested 

in a branch of our science, we might be better able to protest 

against the undue power which has hitherto been assumed by the 

geographers. The Council of our Society ordered their delegate to 

support the resolution, as I was prevented from attending. I hardly 

know whether it is a cause for regret or the reverse that this motion 

was not carried. When I proposed it, I was fully convinced that it . J 

could only be a temporary arrangement ; and that the science of man 

must eventually obtiun a separate section. 

It was with little surprise that we learned that this resolution was 
not carried by the General Committee, and in anticipation of such a 
result, we gave instructions to the official delegate of the Society to 
give notice of a motion — ** That a separate section shall be formed, 
entitled Section H, to be devoted especially to anthropology." 

Before I make any remarks on this point, I must, in justice 
to Mr. Blake, say that he carried out his orders most faithfully. 
Amongst other instructions given to that gentleman was the following: 
— " Should, however, the Committee of the Association decline to 
recognise anthropology, either in Section E or in some other suitable 
manner, you will return the papers to the Society's apartments." In 
the remarks made by Mr. Blake to the General Committee, these in- 
structions were mentioned, and were by many construed into a threat on 
the part either of the official delegate or of the Society. I am sure it 
was never intended as such either by Mr. Blake or by the Committee of 
the Society from whom he received these instructions. 

I need not remind any one who is at all acquainted with the 
working of Section E, of the manner in which papers bearing 
on the science of man have been treated since 1851. But to 
those unacquainted with this subject I will give a few facts which 
will make it clearer. I wish also to show that the dissatisfac* 
tion respecting the position of the science of man at the Asso- 
ciation is of no recent date. At the formation of the British 
Association in 1831, no arrangement was made for ethnology, for the 
best of reasons, on which I shall have presently a few words to say. 
In 1844, a sub-section for ethnology was appointed, in connec* 
tion with Section D (zoology and botany). But this sub -section was 
not considered suitable by the ethnologists of that day, for we find 
that in the same year, when the Association met at York, a proposal 
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waa made by Dr. Richard King, the honorary secretary of the Ethno- 
logical Society, for a distinct section for ethnology, and this, although 
supported by Dr. Prichard and others, was negatived by the Committee 
of the Association. Dr. Prichard, a few years later, makes the fol- 
lowing obserTations on this point* : — 

'' In the meetings of the British Association alone, ethnology claims 
but a subordinate place in the section of Natural History. The 
reason assigned for this arrangement is, that the natural history of 
man is a part of the natural history of living creatures, and that there 
is an obvious propriety in referring to one division the history of all 
organised beings, namely, of all those beings which exist in succes- 
sive generations, destined one after another to rise, flourish, and decay 
—a lot to which are alike subjected the lords of the creation and the 
worms on which they tread, and the plants and animals which they 
consume for their daily food. But though the natural history of man 
in a technical arrangtitnent, be made a department of zoology, it is 
easy to show that the main purport of ethnological inquiries is one 
distinct from zoology ; and the reference of both these subjects to 
one section of the British Association, can only have arisen from 
inadvertence.'' 

These remarks were made in 1847, and Dr. Prichard's death at the 
end of the following year unfortunately prevented him from again ad- 
vocating the claims of his favourite science to a special section. The 
students of ethnology were at that time very few, and the death of their 
chief rendered any opposition on their part to being entirely extin- 
guished quite out of the question. The destroying angel who anni- 
hilated the Ethnological sub-section was Sir Roderick Murchison, who 
takes honour to himself for this exploit. Addressing the British 
Association at Oxford in 1860, he said : — 

'' It fell to my lot, in 1858, to offer a few words to the geo- 
graphers and ethnologists who were assembled at Iiceds. I then 
explained to the assembled members the satisfaction I felt in pro* 
posing, at the Edinburgh meeting in 1850, the formation of a 
separate section for geography and ethnography, to represent the 
letter E, left vacant by our medical associates who had seceded to 
found an association of their own. Until that year geography had 
been attached exclusively to the geological section, in which, in truth, 
it was submerged by the numerous memoirs of my brethren of the 
rocks." 

Now, Sir Roderick did not like geography to be submerged in 
geology, and yet he felt no compunction in submerging ethno* 

* AoDiTersary Address, l^^lTi Tram, of Ethno. Socy vol. i, p. 901. 
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graphical or ethnological papers amongst geographical ones. We give 
great honour to him for what he has done for geographical science, 
hut I know of no ethnologist or anthropologist who will thank him for 
destroying the sub-section of ethnology. There is much in our science 
which can never be made popular, and for which the "Ladies' Section, 
£/' is hardly the fit place. Thus we find the oflicial reporter of 
the doings of Section £, informing the Ethnological Society in 1861* 
that at the meeting in Manchester in the same year papers were 
read before section £, on subjects but little interesting or instruc- 
tive to students of the science of man, which, says the reporter,* 
"consisted of questions of railroads, telegraphs, ship-canals, earth* 
quakes, volcanic eruptions, and the formation of icebergs." Will 
any one contend that a section which discusses such questions is 
a place for the science of anthropology ? At Newcastle, the Rev. 
Dr. Hincks made some very forcible remarks as to the necessity 
of a separate section for anthropology, and perhaps a sub-section for 
philology. It was publicly stated at the meeting that some members 
of the Association had said that it was useless to attend the meetings to 
gain any information respecting the progress of the science of man while 
the geographers so completely occupied the field as they have done 
for many years past. On an appeal made for the admission of 
anthropology into section E, Sir Roderick objected that the section 
was already overburdened with papers, and he proposed " that the 
anthropologists be invited to attach themselves to some other section 
of the Association more suitable than the section of geography and 
ethnology." It has been suggested that anthropology should become 
a sub-section of the zoological section. But if this arrangement was 
unsatisfactory twenty years ago, what would it be now ? There can 
be no doubt on the minds of those acquainted with the extent and 
objects of anthropological science, that there should be a special sec- 
tion devoted to it. 1 here ought to be, and, I believe, ere long there 
will be : would it were in our power to say there shall be. But, 
gentlemen, all o r efforts may be useless. The Society may be una- 
nimous on this point ; but unfortunately the decision of this matter 
does not rest with us, but with the General Committee of the British 
Association. Last year our admission to section E was opposed by 
some leading members of the Royal Geographical Society, who, I am 
glad to hear will now give their support to the proposal for a separate 
section. I trust, also, that Sir Roderick Mnrchison, as the intimate 

* 8m Abstract of lUport on Ethnologies! Pspen read at Manchester, 1801, 
by James Ilont (at thst Uin<^). Secret sry to Seciioo E, snd lloo. Secretary of 
the Ktbaological Society of LooJoo. Tram, Etkno, Soc^ vol. ii, new series, p. 2, 
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friend of two of tbe most illustrioas anthropologists of modern times, 
I mean Karl Enist Von Baer and the late Andreas Retzius, will sup- 
port the motion. But we must not rely on those who are not Fellows 
of our Society for support in this matter. We roust show the 
General Committee that we have a good cause, and that it will 
really be for the benefit of science that a special section should be 
devoted to anthropology. I may say we are already receiving papers to 
be submitted to this new section. Let every member of the Society 
use his influence, and I have no fear for the result. The President 
elect of the Association has, at all times, expressed his views that 
the Association must adapt itself to the age and to the progress of 
science. Let us not be content by using our influence with others, 
but be at the post ourselves, support by our voices and votes the 
cause of anthropological science, and rescue it from the degradation 
of which the learned Dr. Prichard complained nearly twenty years 
ago, and under which it is still suffering. 

In soliciting members of the Society to prepare papers for this new 
section, it has at once been inquired, ** But what will you do with 
tbe papers if the section is not appointed ? " So frequently has this 
question been asked, that I have been obliged to consider the matter, 
and, after some consultation with my colleagues, we have deter- 
mined on a course of action which I trust will not be misconstrued 
cither into a threat, or as showing the slightest disrespect to the 
British Association, or even to the General Committee. This matter 
has not yet been under the consideration of the Council of the 
Society, and I must be held solely responsible for the suggestions 
which I feel it my duty to make on thb subject. We have been 
refused admission into section £, and if we are also refused a separate 
section, no other course seems to be open to us than to form an indepen- 
dent section or rather congress of our own, and to continue to hold 
this until, what we believe to be, our just claims are recognised. I 
sincerely trust that there will be no cause for this, for the work which 
already devolves on the officers of the Society is very considerable, 
and much labour would be entailed on all concerned in this matter 
were we obliged to make all the arrangements necessary for the 
holding of an ''Anthropological Congress." If we were supported by 
the Council of the British Association in our petition for a special 
section, we should have no fear of a refusal. If, on the other 
hand, they decline to recommend such an appointment, we shall 
be obliged to act accordingly. In any case, therefore, I hope an- 
thropological science will be advanced. I myself, especially, would 
gladly shrink from the work and responsibility of bringing to a 
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successful issue the first Britisli Anthropological Congress. But 
the fellows of the Society may rest assured that I will shrink 
from no labour or anxiety when I feel convinced that I can in 
any way aid in the promotion and diffusion of anthropological 
truths, for which this Society was established. 

Before I leave this subject let me add that should we be compelled 
to adopt this course, it will in no way, I trust, estrange us from the 
British Association, which has been the means of doing so much in 
popularising science in this country. Could we feel that the opposi- 
tion to the proposals respecting the recognition of anthropology were 
based simply on scientific reasons, and that the question was consi- 
dered on its own merits, I, for one, should bow with respect to such 
a decision. But, gentlemen, we feel that the opposition to the recogni- 
tion of anthropology is founded on reasons, in many cases, altogether un- 
scientific, and the responsibility of any disseverance of ourselves from 
the British Association must rest with the General Committee for 
allowing themselves to be led away by the arguments of our oppo- 
nents. 

Having said thus much respecting the recognition of anthropology, 
let me direct your attention for a short time to the point from which 
I started on introducing this subject, as we shall see that the chief 
objections made to the recognition of our science are entirely based 
on a mistaken interpretation of the extent and object of it, and of 
the history and etymology of the term anthropology. 

I have already made some remarks on the arguments which 
were used at Bath respecting the meaning of the two words Anthro- 
pology and Ethnology, and as there appears to be a considerable 
amount of misunderstanding as to the definition of these words, I 
purpose now to make some further observations on this important 
subject. Nothing can be more instructive than to trace the origin of 
words and to see the meaning which has been attached to them at 
different periods of their history. A statement was made to the 
General Committee of the Association at Bath that ethnology was an 
older word than anthropology. This statement has had a most 
beneficial effect, for it set an accomplished member of our Society 
on an investigation of its truth, and a detailed account of this in- 
quiry will, I hope, be shortly laid before you by Mr. Bendyshe, 
under the title of The History of Anthropology, Unknown to that 
gentleman I had also been spending ray leisure moments in en- 
deavouring to trace the origin and different meanings attached to 
the words anthropology, ethnography, and ethnology. But before I 
enter on that subject, I will give the conclusions to which Mr. Ben- 
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dyshe's investigations have led him, which he summarises in these 
words :— 

" The word anthropology is first used as the title of a hook on 
science hy Hundt, sometimes called Magnus Cants, in 1501. 

''Again, in 1535, hy Galeazzo Capella, Anthropoloffia, ovvero un 
raggionamento delta natura ttmano— quite in the modem sense. 

" Then frequently by the writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

" In English, Anthropologie ittuatrated, b the title of a work pub- 
lished anonymously in London, 1655. 

" Anthropology is recognised as an English word in Todd's John- 
son ; ethnology is not. 

" I do not find any trace of the existence of the word ethnology 
prior to its adoption by the French Society in 1839. They first of all 
assumed the title of Soctiti (T Eihnologues, but in the Government cer- 
tificate are called tT Eihnologie, 

*' The word does not occur in Prichard's first edition nor in Balbi, 
Inir. to Atlas Ethnographique of 1828, and as he enters into all the 
terms of the science, it seems impossible, if it had then any existence, 
that he could have passed it over. The word ethnography appears to 
be the only one he knew. 

"In Knight's Penny Cyclopadia, a popular work, 1833, there is 
a very judicious little article on anthropology, and another on 
anthropography, ethnography is mentioned as a branch of it. Eth« 
nology seems an unkno%vn word, and the German V6lker'knndey 
which would now be translated ethnology, is there rendered people- 
htotcMge, which implies complete ignorance of the word ethnology. 
Ethnography seems to be first used by Niebuhr." 

Now for my own inquiries : 

First, What is the origin and meaning of the word anthropology ? 
Aristotle uses ay0f»wvo\o^o9 for " one who speaks or treats of men " 
(Eth. iv, 8) ; and it is a mere accident tliat the word avOpwiroKorfia 
does not occur. The use of this compound by Aristotle is very 
significant. 

Until recently it has been thought that Casmann (Casmannus Otho), 
rector of the school and preacher at Stade, where he died in 1607, 
was the first who used the word anthropology in an extended sense ; 
but this is not the fact» for Hundt (Magnus Canis) published a work at 
Leipsic in 1501, entitled Anthropoiogeion, Uis book is of great 
interest, as he is asserted to be the first author who used the new art 
of wood -engraving for anatomical purposes. The work of Casmann is, 
however, more nearly allied to what we now understand by an thro- 
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pology. His worki entitled Seeundd part Anthropologic (Hanovio, 
1696), consists of about 900 pages, and treats of the most abstruse 
questions concerning human natursi both physical and psychological. 
I can find nothing published in English before 1655, under the title 
of anthropology, except the work already mentioned. 

In 1707 the widow of Dr. James Drake published two large 
volumes entitled Anihropologia Nova, The same year there was pub- 
lished in Jena, a work on Anihropologia, by Teichmayer. 

In Chambers' Encyclopaedia, published in 1740, the following defi- 
nition of anthropology is given : — '' A discourse upon man and human 
nature. Anthropology includes the consideration both of the human 
body and soul, with the laws that affect their union, etc." 

If we refer to the dictionaries of the period, we get the following 
definitions of anthropology : — 

1749 — Martin, "Description of a man's body and soul." 
1753 — Bailey, ''Description of a man, or man's body." 
1771 — Dyche, ''Description of the whole man, both soul and body." 
1772 — ^Barlow, "A treatise upon man, considered in a state of 
health, including a consideration both of the body and soul, with 
the laws of their moUon." 

1772 — Diderot and d' Alembert^— " A treatise on man." 
1800— J. Brown's edition of the union dictionary of Johnson, 
Sheridan, and Walker — " The doctrine of the structure or nature of 
man." 

In 1788 there was published, at Lausanne, a work entitled An- 
thropologie, ou science ginirale de Phomme. 

Later, the meaning of anthropology was considerably extended, 
and the following is a translation from an article which appeared in 
1863 in the Encyclopidie dee gene du monde: riperioire univereel 
dee eciencee, dee let tree, ei dee arte: "Adopting the most ex- 
tended signification of the word anthropology, this science is an 
assemblage of many known facts which are connected together, 
and which bear particular names, and for the development of which 
the reader is referred to the respective articles. Anthropology 
embraces— 1st The knowledge of the functions of the body and of its 
parts. 2nd. The knowledge of the functions of the body and of its 
parts. 8rd. The knowledge of the dietetic rules to preserve health; 
4th. The knowledge of the faculties of the soul and of the mind, 
and of their relations with the body. This last science is the 
philosophy of man, and it involves especially, 1st. Ideology, or 
the knowledge of the intellectual faculties. 2nd. Logic, or the art 
of reasoning, drd. Knowledge of the inclinations, sentiments, affcc- 
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tionsi and passions. 4th. Knowledge of morality and of natural 
religion. 5th. The knowledge, finally, of the government of man- 
kind. 

** This last includes — The knowledge of rights and natural duties 
of prosperity. The knowledge of the social institutions concern* 
ing education, i.e., the art of preserving and of improving the human 
species. The art of procuring to society the advantages of wealth. 
The art of assisting the unfortunate. The art of maintaining 
public order. The art, finally, of the preservation of peace." 

I will now quote two passages from Blumenbach, which, how- 
ever, will be sufficient to show that the illustrious author used the 
word in exactly the same sense as we do at this day. These instances 
occur in the dedication of his work De Generit Humani Varietate 
Nativa, to the then President of the Royal Society, Sir Joseph Banks, 
which was published in 1795 : 

** When I visited London, three years ago .... you gave me in 
my turn the unrestricted use of the collections of treasures relating 
to the study of anthropology, in which your library abounds ; I mean 
the pictures and the drawings, etc., taken by the best artists from 
the life iUelf." 

And yet we sometimes hear it said that anthropology merely means 
anatomy or craniology ! Then, again, he says : 

''When a more accurate knowledge of the nations who are dis- 
persed over the southern ocean had been obtained by the cultivators 
of natural history and anthropology, it became very clear that the 
Linnsan divisions of mankind could be no longer maintained."* 

The cultivators of anthropology in 1795. Properly speaking, we 
must remember that up to the period of Blumenbach there was no 
science of man, and the word anthropology was consequently not much 
used. Professor Marx, in his life of Blumenbach, 1840,'|' says, "It was 
a happy chance that his first literar)* work was concerned with the races 
of men, and thus physical anthropology became the centre of the crys- 
tallisation of his activity." A few years later (1847) M. Flourens, 
in his Eioge to the Paris Academy, says,{ " It is to M. Blumenbach 
that our age owes anthropology." In another place, he observes,§ 
" The division of races is the real difficulty of the day, the obscure 
problem of anthropology, and will be so for a long time." I need 
only quote one more instance, as to the meaning which the greatest 

* See Life and Anthropologieal Writings of BlumeDbaeh, edited by T. Ben- 
djr«he, 1805, p. 8. 
f Loe. cit., p. 149. { Loc. eit, p. 19. I Loc. dt, p. 50. 
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scientific writers have attached to the word anthropology. M. Floarens 
observes,* " There never was a scholar, author, or philosopher who 
seemed more adapted to endow us with the admirable science of 
anthropology." I need go no further in tracing the meaning of this 
word, as we must all agree that it is admirably exemplified in the 
writings of the father of the science, the illustrious Blumenbach. 

I will now examine the origin and different meanings attached to 
the word ethnography. 

Mr. Bendyshe thinks it was first used by Niebuhr, but to 
France it is generally considered that M. Balbi invented the word. I 
think, however, that the word was first used in Germany ; for we find 
both the words ethnographU and ethnographe are used in Campe's 
edition of Adelung, 1807-12, with an explanationi VolkiheichreUnuig^ 
description of peoples. 

Nearly twenty years later, Balbi, in the introduction to his Aila$ 
Ethnographique, Paris, 1826, p. 69, says: ** Ethnographie and ethno' 
grapke — These two terms should, strictly speaking, be only applied 
to the science having for its object the classification of peoples, as 
ethnos signifies in the Greek, people. But as the study of languages, 
especially that part which treats of their clsssification, has, as yet, 
no name generally adopted ; that the term iinguietique, borrowed from 
the German, is displeasing to some savants, and as the terms gloao" 
graphie and glosBographe, which are more appropriate, cannot be em-^ 
ployed in the sense we require, we thought that we might venture to 
further extend the terms ethnographie and ethnographe, and include in 
them the classification of languages. In point of fact, if people are 
only people because they speak different languages, the classifica- 
tion of peoples will correspond to the classification of languages, and 
thus the term ethnographie may, it appears to us, supplant those of 
UnguUtique and glosiographie, or that of idiomographie, as proposed by 
Malte-Brun. For want of better terms, we consider ourselves autho- 
rised to use the terms ethnographie and ethnographe in the sense indi- 
cated, in order to avoid circumlocution.'' 

A very lucid definition of ethnography is given by Cardinal Wise- 
man in his lecture in 1836 : — " I mean ethnography, or the classifica- 
tion of nations from the comparative study of languages, a science 
bom, I may say, almost within our memory .f 

** This science is also called by the French linguietique, or the study 
of language ; it is also known by the name of comparative philology. 
These names vrill sufficiently declare the objects and methods of 

• Loe. dt., p. 58. 

♦ Comioctiuo between Science aod Revealed Religioo, London, p. 9. 
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study; and I will not promise any other definition, as I trust you will 
gradually, as my subject unfolds, become acquainted with its entire 
range."* 

Dr. Wiseman often speaks of the distinction between what he called 
''philological ethnography" and what might not inaptly be styled 
" physiognomical ethnography." Yet eleven years later we find Dr. 
Prichard saying, alluding to Dr. Latham, *' a learned member of 
this Society, who has contributed greatly to its extension, has 
proposed to term it * ethnographical philology.' " Perhaps there 
is some profound difference between "philological ethnogpraphy" 
and "ethnographical philology." But Dr. Prichard objected to the 
terms "ethnographical philology," and says, " To this I have 
only to object, that the study in question is not ethnographical, but 
ethnological;" and he proposes a new term, palselexia or "the 
archseology of languages/'t 

We are not aware what has become of this grand science, " ethno- 
graphical philology." It is sufficient for us now to obserre, that the 
word does not appear in the Dictionnaire de FAcadhnie Frangaise, nor 
in the Encychpadia Britannica of 1842, nor in the Encyclopedia Metro* 
politana of 1845. Dr. Dieffenbach,| in 1842, defined ethnography to 
be " an authentic description of the physical condition of each nation." 
Dr. Prichard, in 1847, in his report to the British Association, in 
speaking of Blumenbach's division of mankind into five races, says, 
" This distribution was complete, so far as the ethnographical know- 
ledge of the time allowed it to be."§ 

Since that period the word ethnographical has been used by the 
northern antiquaries to designate works of human industry, such as 
exist in the Ethnographical Museum of Copenhagen. 

Mr. Luke Burke, in 1848, said,|| "Ethnography, or the natural 
history of man." 

I have now briefly sketched the history of the words anthropology and 
ethnography, and we find that the former has been in use more or less in 
the sense in which we now use it for the last two hundred years ; and 
that since the time of Blumenbach, it has had a definite scientific 
meaning, being used by all the chief writers on mankind, as meaning 
the science of man, or mankind. 

We here also see that the first ose of the word ethnography does 

• P. 10. 

f Annul Address, in Trans, of Ethno. Soc., vol. ii, p. J2L 
{ Transsetions of Etbnologio«l Sooi«ty, vol. i, p. 18. 
I Raport of the British Assoeistion for 1847, p. 233. 
' Ethnological Joomal, edited by Lake Burke, p. 1 • 
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not extend beyond fifty years^ and that the meanings which were ori- 
ginally attached to it have been continually changing ; and it remains 
for anthropologists to decide whether they will give a definite, logical, 
scientific meaning to this word, or whether it shall be expunged en- 
tirely from the terminology of anthropological science. 

We now come to the origin and meaning of the word Ethnology. 
All my inquiries respecting the first use of the word ethnology agree 
with the conclusions arrived at by Mr. Bendyshe, viz., that the word 
was not used before the formation of the Paris Ethnological Society 
in 1839. A correspondent has informed me that the word was occa- 
sionally osed in some historical or philological works in France before 
that period ; but it is equally certain that none of the great French 
writers of the period, like Desmoulins, Oerdy, or Broc, ever used the 
word. 

And here it may be useful to trace the history of the formation of 
the Paris Society, in order that we may discover if possible the scien- 
tific meaning which those who first used the word ethnology attached 
to it. In 1838 there was established in London a society called the 
'' Aborigines' Protection Society," which was presided over by Sir 
Thomas Fowell Buxton. This society deputed Dr. Hodgkin to pro- 
ceed to the Continent, in order to establish a similar society in Paris. 
Dr. Hodgkin entered into negotiations with a well known English 
naturalist, long resident in Paris — William Edwards — ^but it was found 
impossible to found a society having for its object the discussion 
of social or political questions, as this was contrary to the French 
laws. 

It was decided, however, that such a philanthropic society should 
be founded, but that it should have a scientific title. At last they 
coined a scientific-sounding title, first calling themselves ethnologue$^ 
which, however, was afterwards changed, and the association was then 
denominated the Sociiti d^Ethnologie d^ Paris. And here comes the 
most curious part of the subject. William Edwards, it is said, was 
the founder of the Paris Ethnological Society, and Dr. Hodgkin 
says,* ** Ethnology rery much engaged Dr. Edwards' attention." 
After such a statement, the society will perhaps be surprised to learn 
that William Edwards never once used the word " ethnology" in any 
of his scientific writings. They will also perhaps be more surprised 
when I say that he actually protested against the use of the word by 
the insertion, in the first volume of the memoirs of the society, of a 
memoir entiUed, Esqui*$e tiir Fdiai actud ds V Anthropologies ou hit* 

* Trsot. of Etbno. Soo., voL i, p. 34. 
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ioire natwrelle de Vhomme, This memoir was never communicated to 
the society, because it is believed the author was anxious to avoid dis- 
cussion on the subject with his non-scientific associates. It was pub- 
lished in 1841, and when the death of William Edwards a few years later 
deprived the society of its guiding power, the members fell into the sen- 
timental extravagances on Negrophilism, and the revolution of 1848 put 
an end to their meetings. At this time the society adjourned for a month, 
but on the day appointed no members attended, and the society has 
not met since. During the existence of this society, however, scien- 
tific men continued to use the word anthropology, and more than 
twenty years ago M. Serres added to his professorship of human 
anatomy the sub-title of anthropology, and has occupied himself 
exclusively with the human races. For the last ten years the chair 
has been recognised as entirely devoted to anthropology, the original 
title of human anatomy being omitted. 

We now come to the introduction of the word ethnology into England, 
and the meanings which have been attached to it ; and we cannot do 
better than see how Dr. Hodgkin defines anthropology, ethnography, 
and ethnology. His first paper to the Society commences in these words: 
*' The study of Man, in its most extended sense, to which the term 
Anthropology is fitly applied, is a most complicated subject, presenting 
such various points that it admits of being divided into several depart- 
ments, each of which may constitute or appertain to a separate 
science." He g^s on to say, '' Man may be studied in his physical 
conformation," << as an intellectual being," ** as a gregarious animal," 
** in relation to the lapse of time which his race has existed," ** as to 
diet, climate, mode of life, and inherited peculiarities— collectively by 
government, religion, influence of surrounding nations." The author 
thus defines ethnography: ''Writen of the highest antiquity have 
spoken of man as formed into various distinct groups which have 
been known as separate nations," and " these facts are blended with 
the writings of historians and geographera ;" " and whether separated 
into a distinct study or not the description of them has acquired the 
peculiar and appropriate name of Ethnography or the description of 
nations." We see by the above lists of subjects what the author did 
not consider as belonging to ethnology. He then says, '* that the in- 
dividuals presenting these different characters, are very differently 
affected by the climate to which they are exposed ;" and he then re- 
marksy '' The study of this very interesting subject forms a branch of 
science to which the name Ethnology has been given." 

The study of man was^//y termed anthropology. The description 

• Report of the Briliflh AssocistioD, 1847, p. 29. 
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of nations had the approprioU name of ethnof^phy; hot not a 
word in favour of the fitneas or appropriateness of the word ethno- 
logy even in the sense in which the author used it ! 

In the preface to the first volume of the Tran$actum9 ofih$ American 
Ethnological Society, founded 19th November, 1842, wo read* that 
this Society ** was established for the promotion of a most important 
and interesting branch of knowledge, that of man and the globe he 
inhabits.'' 

Dr. Prichard in 1847, says, ''Ethnology is, in fact, more nearly 
allied to history than to natural science." Again, " Qeology is like 
ethnology, a history of the past.** 

I need hardly remark that Dr. Prichard never used the word ethno- 
logy in the first edition of his Physical Reeearehei into the History of 
Mankind, and that he only adopted it after its importation from 
France. It will also be seen in what confusion he left the terms 
ethnology and ethnography by his objection to the use of the latter 
term in the sense that it was then employed. 

I must also call your attention to the fact that the word was never 
nsed by Lawrence nor by Knox; even as late as the publication 
of his book in 1850. 

Morton, up to 1846, did not use the word, and he was too scientific 
to accept the definition proposed by Dr. Prichard. In 1846, Dr. 
Morton published a work On the Ethnography and Archmoloyy of the 
American Aborigines. 

Neither Colonel Hamilton 8mith nor Van Amringe, although both 
writing in 1848, use the word '' ethnology." 

It is, indeed, very remarkable how few scientific writers have used 
the words ethnology ; ethnography is used in preference, simply be* 
caose occasionally some logical definite meaning can be attached 
to it. The science of man — anthropology— is always used in a 
different sense from ethnography or ethnology. Mr. Hotze, for 
instance, writes: — ''The last great struggle between science and 
theology is the one we are now engaged in — the Natural His* 
toryof Mam — it has now, for the first time, a fair hearing before 
Christendom, and the only question we should ask is ' daylight and 

fair play. '"t 

Here are two extracts from Mr. Hotxe*s edition of Oobineau :^ 

" The sickening moral degradation of some of the branches of our 

species is well known to the students of anthropology, though, for 

obvious reasons, details of this kind cannot find a place in books 

destined for the general reader."^ 

• Trans, of Amerioao Ethno. Soc.» vol. i, p. iz. 

f AppMidix to Hotse'a Oobineaii, p. &oe. } Hotxe. 454. 
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"As many of the terms of modern ethnography have not yet found 
their way into the dictionaries, I shall offer a short explanation of 
the meaning of this word, for the henefit of those readers who have 
not paid particular attention to that bcience."* 

" These remarks on the ethnography of the Bihle/'f 

'' In fact, nothing can he more incomplete, contradictory, and unsa- 
tijifactory than the ethnography of Genesis. . . . All this shows that 
we can rely no more upon its ethnography than upon its geography, 
astronomy, cosmogony, geology, zoology, etc/'} 

From an attentive perusal of the writings of Dr. Prichard it will 
be gathered, that he was greatly perplexed as to the meaning which 
should be given to the words ethnology and ethnography. In tho 
second edition of his Natural History of Man,^ he thus uses the term 
ethnology, " Our contemporaries are becoming more and more con- 
vinced that the history of natibns termed ethnology, must be mainly 
founded on the relations of their languages." In the same work|| he 
writes a chapter on American Ethnology, in which he says, "Galla- 
tin is still the chief work of authority on the ethnology of the Northern 
Americans, and the only work in which these races are classified ac- 
cording to the extent of knowledge as yet acquired by the distinc- 
tions and affinities of their languages." There is a chapter " On 
Indian Ethnography" and one entitled "Ethnography of the ancient 
Egyptians." This chapter opens with the following sentence: — "A 
most interesting and really important addition has lately been made 
to our knowledge of the physical character of the ancient Egyptians." 

In his preface to the same work^ he speaks thus : — " Very brief 
indeed must necessarily be a summary of universal ethnography." An 
examination of this and other passages in Dr. Prichard's writings, leads 
to the opinion that ethnology was used chiefly in connection with lan- 
guage, and ethnography with physical character. Dr. Prichard was 
well aware that such a distinction .was not accepted by his fellow 
workers ; and there was published by a student of anthropology, the 
accomplished Dr. 8. G. Morton, a paper enUtled " Observations on 
Egyptian Ethnology^ derived from Anatomy, History, and the Monu- 
ments." 

The word ethnology does not occur in the seventh edition of the 
Eneychtpmdia Briianmiea, 1842 ; nor in the Encyclopedia Aletropoli' 
tama; nor in Todd's Johtuon; nor in the Penny Cyclopedia: nor 
in Brandc's Dictionary of Science, 1842, although in all these works 
the word anthropology occurs. 

• HoUtf, p. 457. t Page GU. 

} Loo. ett, p. 511. § Pablisbed io 1845, p. 139. 

. Loe. oil., p. 583. ^ Loc dt, p. viu 
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In Types of Mankind, Dr. Nott used the word anthropology in its 
right signification: ''The classification of M. Jacquinot is supported 
by much ingenuity. . . . Like all his predecessors, however, who 
have written on anthropology, he seems not to be versed in the 
monumental literature of Egypt. The ancient Egyptians had at- 
tempted a systematic anthropology at least 3500 years ago." 

Agassiz always, I believe, uses the word ethnography, and it would 
be possible to give an unlimited number of quotations to prove that 
the word ethnology has in science no definite meaning, and that it ia 
not used by many of the chief writers on the science of man. 

Before I quit this subject, however, I cannot help calling your 
attention to the curious transformation which the ''Philological Ethno- 
graphy" of Cardinal Wiseman underwent, in 1847, under the mani- 
pulation of Baron Bunsen.* This same science then became "Com- 
parative Ethnologic Philology," and we had the " results of Egyptian 
ethnologic philology." So the " Ethnographical Philology"! ^^ ^''• 
Latham has since become "Philological Ethnology."]: Will this change 
lead back to Dr. Wiseman's "Philological Ethnography"? We are 
especially anxious to know what has become of the science of ethno-' 
graphy^ as Dr. Wisemang told the world thirty years ago : " It is by 
the simple history of this science that we shall see the Mosaic ac- 
count of the dispersion of mankind most pleasingly confirmed." 
Mr. Cull (a former Secretary of the Ethnological Society) stated that 
these four lectures on "ethnography" were on "ethnology"! 

All this confusion compels one to inquire, What is ethnology? 
What does the word really mean ? Is it a science, or any part of a sci* 
ence ? These are questions, gentlemen, which I feel bound to ask you 
to consider most fully. If we use the words as we have hitherto 
done, we must give them a more definite meaning. We now say that 
ethnology is a part of anthropology, and yet no two persons appear 
to be agreed as to what the word ethnology means. One says "it is 
the science of nations ;" but nations may be a combination of wholly 
different elements; and if this is the correct definition, ethnology 
must be, to a great extent, a political subject. Another says, eth- 
nology means the science of races. || But what races? All animal 
races ?^ "No," replies a third, " the races of man." 

Let us now examine the meaning attached to the words by other 
writers on the subject; and first of all that given by the present senior 

• Beport of British Assooiation, 1847, p. 265. f EssayR, p. 319. 

X Encyc. Brit, 8th ed., vol. ix, p. 343. § Lectures, 1836, p. 10. 

H See an article which appeared in the Edinburgh Review for October 1848, 
entitled " Ethnology, or the Science of Races\ 
^ Luke Burke, " The Futttre^ p. 214. 
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Secretary of the Ethnological Society, one of our learned honorary 
feUows, Mr. Wright, who said,* (in 1855) " It is the task of the eth- 
nologist to trace the migrations of races and the process of the 
formation of nations which preceded what is more strictly termed 
history," 

Dr. Latham writes (in 1855), " The wordf [ethnology], like the 
department of knowledge which it expresses, is new; so new that it 
may almost he said to he nnfixed hoth in power and in form. In* 
stead of eihnolopy, many wrifers say ethnography. Some use the two 
words indifferently. Others use both, but distinguish between them ; 
the latter meaning the deseripiive, the former the speculative portion of 
the subject.'' 

Dr. Nott says,^ " The term ' ethnology,' has generally been used 
as synonymous with * ethnography.' " 

Now, if they mean the same thing, we clearly do not want them 
both. 

Dr. Latham remarks, § "The chief criteria of the animals below 
man are moral rather than physical ; of man they are moral rather 
than physical. Anthropology gives us the naturalists' view of our 
species. Ethnology gives us the historic view of it. Yet ethnology 
IS different from ordinary history." Again, he says: "Ethnology 
is the general archieology of man." Is there an archaeology of 
animals ? 

Dr. Latham is a follower of Prichard, who in nearly the last years 
of his life attempted to give a determinate meaning to the words eth* 
nology and ethnography. * His definition has not, however, been ac- 
cepted. He says, ** Palaeontology includes both geology and ethnology ; 
geology is the archeology of the globe, ethnology that of its human 
inhabitants." But no one has followed him in the confusion of terms 
which he thus proposed to introduce respecting the meaning of the 
word archeology. The proposal would have for its effect the abolish- 
ment of the word archaeology and the substitution of the word ethno- 
logy in its place. Archseology is history deduced from the relics of 
the past, and according to Dr. Prichard, " Ethnology has for the object 
of its investigations, not what a, hut what ha* &«ai."|| 

Dr. Latham says, " There existed the materials for anthropology 
when the first pair of human beings stood alone on the face of the 
earth, and there would exist the same materials for anthropology if 
the world were reduced to the last human family. But ethnology is 

• The Hi«iof7 of Frtnee, vol. i, p. 3. 

f EneycloiMBdim Brituuiiea, 8th ed., vol. tx, p. 341. 

} Type of MsnkiDd, p. 49. I Loe. dt^ p. 341. 

(I Address of Ethno. Soe., ?ol. ii, p. 802. 
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a study which has no existence where there is no variety." If this he 
so, there can clearly he no such science as ethnology for those who 
believe there are no differences in mankind. 

An extraordinary confusion as to the meaning of the term ethnology 
will also be found in Dr. Latham's Eaat/i, Chiefly Philological and 
Ethnographical,* Ethnology is there used in the following sense : 
** Now, both the languages have fundamental affinities with the Atha* 
bascan, and vice vertd ; whilst it is generally the case in ethnology, 
that two languages radically connected With a third, are also radically 
connected with each other.'' 

The most recent attempt to give a definite meaning to the word 
ethnology u that made by M. Coumot-f Writing in 1861, he says, 
** Anthropology is the natural history of man .... ethnology, on 
the other hand, should be occupied with all the accidental facts to 
which the circumstance of the grouping of men into distinct societies 
give birth." He proposes to call such varieties of men ** ethnological 
varieties." Will this definition be accepted ? and will ethnologists 
for the future devote themselves to the investigation of these '' acci- 
dental facts ?" It is rather unkind to ethnologists for one author to 
suggest that ethnology means the speculative part of a science, and for 
another to assert that it is their duty to investigate '< accidental 
facto." 

I have searched in vain for a definition of the word by the most 
voluminous modem writer on ethnology, Mr. John Crawfurd. I trust 
he may be induced to give some definition to this word which may be 
accepted by his followers. I hope he may also inform us to what 
branch of '' ethnology " belongs that long series of papers contributed 
to the Ethnological Society under the title of On the Relaiion of 
DonuBtie Animals to Civilitation, 

Perhaps the following remarks by my friend Dr. Chamock, may 
assist in elucidating the true scientific meaning of the word ethnology. 
He writes : — 

" I think we may translate ethnology, iciencs of the gentiUi or 
hoathent. The origin of the word gentile (heathen) is deduced from 
the Jews, who called all those who were not of their name gajin^ 
•'.«., gentes, which, in the Greek translations of the Old Testament 
is rendered n c^i^, in which sense it frequently occurs in the New 
Testament ; as in Mat. vi, 32, * AU these things the gentiles (ra 
tBtnf) seek.' Whence the Latin church also used gentes in the 
same sense as our gentile$f especially in the New Testament. But the 
word gentes soon got another signification, and no longer meant all 

• 18e0,p.37l. 

f See Anlhropologieal Reriew, vol. ti, 1864, p. 270. 
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such as were not Jews ; bat those only who were neither Jews nor 
Christians, but followed the superstitions of the Greeks and 
Komans, etc.* 

" St. Matthew (vi, 7) says, ' Use not vain repetitions as the heathens 
{eOviKoi) do.' On this verse Valpy says, * E^incoi, heathens, men 
who neither acknowledge nor worship the true God. Our word 
heathen is from the Greek €^1^7, the heathens or gentiles, as dis- 
tinguished from the Jews or believers.' Somner (Ang.* Sax. Diet.) 
gives haihen, paganus, ethnicul! gentilis ; hai/tendom, paganismus, 
ethnicismus, gentilismus. Junius gives the Gothic haithnai (the 
Greek, c^i^oi) heathens. There is, indeed, no doubt that heathen 
and e0¥O9 are the same word. Ethnology, $cience of the heaihens, 
gentiles, or papans,' " 

Mr. Luke Burke, in 1848, attempted to give a definition of ethno- 
logy, which differs so widely from all those attempted before or since, 
that I am bound to give it in this place. And I would take this 
opportunity of observing that, although Mr. Burke has given a mean-^ 
ing to the word ethnology which cannot be defended and has not been 
accepted, he deserves much credit for attempting to found a science 
of mankind at a time when few dared to speak of the origin and de- 
velopment of man as questions entirely belonging to the domain of 
science. 

The great error of the following definition is the use of the word 
ethnology instead of anthropology. " Ethnology," writes Mr. Burke,f 
*' is a science which investigates the mental and physical differences of 
mankind, and the organic laws upon which they depend, and which 
seeks to deduce from these investigations, principles of human guid- 
ance in all important relations of social existence." 

I am sure that you will doubt with me whether such a definition 
could ever haxe been given to a word like ethnology ; but we may 
consider that Mr. Burke found a " pretty" word with no scientific 
definition, and declared it to mean the science he had defined. 

Mr. Burke at the same time (1848) wrote,| ''The leading doctrines 
of this science are now for the first time presented to the public." 
Writing in 1861, Mr. Burke said,§ " But let ethnology be organised 
and developed, and the entire sweep of natural history becomes at once 
comparative ethnology." In 1848, ethnology was defined by the same 
author as "the science of human races." Ethnologists in 1861 were 
told " they need not travel to the ends of the earth, nor even look 
beyond the circle of their intimate friends, to find undescribed races, 
types of humanity demanding record and specification, and more de- 

• Ytttpj. f Etbnologioa) Joamal, edited by L. Burke, 1848, p. 1. 

: Loe. ett., p. I. f " The Fatare**, May 1861. 
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Berving of both than the grosser distinctions of savage life.*' It 
will thus be seen that Mr. Burke uses the word ethnology : 1st. As 
the science of all races ; meaning in reality the science of biology. 
Notwithstanding this definition, he says in the same place,* " The 
mind is everything in ethnology." 2nd. He differs from all other 
writers in using the word ethnology as partly meaning a description of 
races, which by all other writers is called ethnography, a term which 
Mr. Burke uses as meaning the natural history of man. Verily 
ethnology is a wonderful word ! * 

Mr. Burke is very fond of the word ''ethniCf'* meaning ** racial," 
although in 1848 he wrote, " The genus Homo, like all other important 
genera of animals, was in the beginning divided by Nature into many 
different species and varieties, each of which was mentally and physi- 
cally adapted to a determinate mode of life, and had its origin in a 
climate and region precisely suitable to its constitution." f ^^ ^^^* be 
so, the whole matter is settled : but we anthropologists declare this to 
be the very matter under dispute. Dr. Latham says, without difference 
in mankind there is no such * thing as ethnology. But what does Mr* 
Burke mean by '' race," or " ethnic" ? His definition is sufilciently 
complete to banish the word entirely from our use. In what 
he called his Fundamental Doctrines of Ethnology we > find the 
following, I *' Ethnical differences are such as arise from difference of 
race.? 

This is one of the fundamental doctrines of ethnology — truly a 
magnificent and most complicated science — ^but its difficulties aro 
nothing in comparison to anthropology, for we do not know on what 
ethnical or racial differences really do depend, and indeed some of us 
are not even convinced that they exist. 

But wishing to give the latest definition of ethnology, I must dwell 
on two other points. One of the honorary secretaries of the Ethnolo- 
gical Society, Mr. Francis Gallon, has recently issued what perhaps 
may be described as an important manifesto on the present state of 
ethnology in this country, in a series of " ethnological inquiries on the 
innate character and intelligence of different races." 

I must, in the first place, congratulate the Society on having a 
secretary with sufficient boldness to Hcknowledge the existence of 
different races of mankind. I shall now merely quote five of the 
questions out of thirty-four, to show %vhat are, in England at 
this time, considered to be "ethnological" inquiries. 1 will simply 
quote from No. 21 to No. 26:— >*'Has he a strong natural sense of 
right and wrong, and a sensitive conscience ? Does he exhibit to his 

• Loc. dt.. p. 317. 

f Etbnulii^tcsl Joarnsl, edited bj L. Burke, 1H18, p. 7. * Loc eit., p. 5. 
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religioas teachers any strong conviction of an original sinfulness of 
his nature ; or the reverse ? Is he much influenced by ceremonial 
observances, such as those of the Roman Catholic Church ? Is he a 
willing keeper of the Sabbath ? Has he any strong religious instincts ; 
is he inclined to quiet devotion i Is he apcetic, self-mortifying, and 
self-denying, or the contrary ? Is he inclined to be unduly credulous 
or unduly sceptical ? " 

I think these questions deserve especial record as showing the 
meaning attached to the words " ethnological inquiries" in the year 
1864. I would, however, suggest the addition of one other question, 
such as, ''Can he give any definition of the word 'ethnology?' 
if so, record the same." 

Within the last few weeks, too, I have heard a paper read at the 
Ethnological Society on " The Principles of Ethnology." I must con- 
fess that I was a little disappointed at not hearing a definition given 
of ethnology in a paper treating of the " principles" of the science ; 
but I was certainly much instructed to learn that the " principles of 
ethnology" consisted in a recommendation of the author to the effect 
that it was necessary to make a collection of authentic portraits, and 
that this would enable us to discover the "principles of ethnology." 
Mr. Prideaux can hardly claim any originality in this matter, for 
we find the illustrious Blumenbach, seventy years ago, insisted 
on the desirability of a "collection of pictures of different na- 
tions, carefully drawn, taken from the life by the first artists ;" and 
he at that time remarked, "It is clear that a collection of this 
kind, especially whenever it is invariably compared with such 
collections of skulls as I have been giving an account of, is one 
of the first, principal, and authentic sources of anthropological stu- 
dies." He further well observes, that the popular drawings on this 
subject are so incorrect as to be " scarcely of any use for the natural 
history of mankind." * 

Blumenbach has sometimes been called the father of ethnology ; 
but it is desecrating a sacred name to charge him with being the 
father of such an ill-defined study, or the author of such a mean- 
ingless word as ethnology is in science. It is hardly necessary to say 
that Blumenbach never used either the word ethnography or eth- 
nology, which were only invented when the science of man became 
corrupted by the * philoio^ical Mnof^apherM* attempts to overturn 
the truths of sound induction by speculation respecting an unity of 
origin of all languages. 

Mr. Lubbock, the esteemed and accomplished President of the 
Ethnological Society, while using all his power to prevent the British 

• Loo. eit.,p. 100. 
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Association admitting anthropology, made a statement not a little 
startling in the face of the facts I have mentioned. He is reported 
to have contended that anthropology and ethnology meant the same 
thing ! This is indeed startling information. How long have thoy meant 
the same thing ? and hy whom are they used as synonymous terms ? 
He ** did not defend ethnology upon its derivation, perhaps upon that 
light it was not quite so good as anthropology." * This seems to 
mean that anthropology is a hetter word to signify anthropological 
science than any other : a proposition which I will not attempt to 
dispute. In the English version of M. Morlot's recent Re$earehei an 
the Study of High Antiquity we find these words, "Ethnology is to 
us what physical geography is for the geologist." Now, as physical 
geography is only a part of geology, if this simile holds good, 
ethnology is only a part of some other science. A part of what 
science ? In using the word " us/' does M. Morlot speak from an 
anthropological stand -point ? Ethnology, meaning the study of man, 
in its present state, " is to he taken as our starting point ; and we have 
already seen that it contrihuted largely in guiding the northern anti- 
quaries into the right path."f Ethnology, then, used in the sense of 
a study of existing races, is a part of the science of archaeology? Or 
are hoth integral parXs of the science of anthropology ? 

I alluded to Mr. Luhhock as the President of the Ethnological 
Society, hut to my astonishment I find that in 1845, Dr. Prichard, in 
the second edition of his Natural HiMtory of Man^ announced himself 
as "one of the vice-presidents of the Ethnographical Society of 
London." In the same place, he also describes himself as a corre- 
sponding member of the " Ethnographical Society of New York." 
Now, the first volume of the journal published by the so-called " Eth- 
nological Society of London," is not dated until three years after the 
appearance of Dr. Prichard's book, in 1848. An interesting question 
thus arises, whether between the year 1845 and 1848 the name of this 
society was changed from ethnographical to ethnological ? Or are we 
to suppose that Dr. Prichard was vice-president of a society of which 
he did not know the name? 

And now I would beg to submit a few suggestions for your consi- 
deration. Although ethnology is a very new word in our language, 
it has still been current amongst us ; I would certainly advocate 
its retention, if any scientific definition can be given to it. If this 
cannot be done the sooner we get rid of it the better. 

Personally, I may frankly admit that my investigations have led 
me to bcUcve that the word ethnology had better be expunged 

• Sec Anthropological R«riew, toI. ii, p. '^Mrt, 
f Thi* RtaJiT, Di-r. :U, WW, 
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from the nomenclature of our science. We speak of ethnology as 
the science of human races ; as this is the arbitrary meaning gene- 
rally given to it. I have, howeyer, explained the objections which 
all scientific naturalists must have to a word without a proper defi« 
nition. 

The question which I have brought before you to day, is one 
which, must be freely and fully discussed. Two years ago, I 
proposed a committee to consider and report on the terminology 
of our science. The time has not yet arrived for that But I 
think the time has come when we should all know what we mean by 
our own science — anthropology. Although an old word, anthropo- 
logy is, in this country, a new science ; and let us take a warning 
from the facts I have brought forward. 

I think every unbiassed scientific man in Europe will admit that it 
is no stretch of the meaning which may be attached to the etymology 
of the word anthropology to say that it signifies the science of man 
and of mankind. 

Nor do I think that there will be much difference of opinion as to 
the accuracy of the more general definition of the word proposed 
by the leader of French anthropologists, Paul Broca :— " The study 
of the human group, considered in itself and in its relation to the 
rest of Nature." 

It appears to me that we may make three great divisions of our 
science. That part of our science which relates to the history of man- 
kind on the earth, the late Rudolph Wagner has proposed to call 
by the most appropriate name of HisTOBtcAL Aicthropoloot. 
By adopting this definition, we shall thus have a name for a 
portion of our science which we have sometimes called human pa- 
laeontology. There can be no dispute about the meaning to be 
attached to these terms ; and we shall all be agreed that historical 
anthropology really means the study of the science of man's past 
history. 

The next great division of our science is the descriptive part, 
which the French writers have hitherto called ethnography, a 
term which is, however, used by the northern antiquaries, and in- 
deed in our own national museum, in quite another sense. But it 
is quite certain that we cannot use the word ethnography as mean- 
ing remains of man's works of industry, and as a term to signify a 
description of the different peoples; or, as M. d'Omalius d'Halloy 
says, •" Des races humaines, on ^l^ments d'ethnographie," mean- 
ing a description of the existing races of man. I would propose for 
the future we should call this branch of our subject Descbiftivb 

ASTHBorOLOOT. 
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And now I come to the third part of anthropology, for which there 
haa hitherto been no word or definition which has been accepted, 
which some recent English and American writers have called 
ethnology ; but which the illustrious anthropologist, Karl Ernst von 
Baer, now proposes we should call Comparative Anthropology. I 
would strongly urge the absolute necessity of adopting this pro* 
posal made by a man who has now for some time used it. I 
strongly urge the dispassionate consideration of the advisability of 
this step on those who have hitherto used the word ethnology as the 
science of human races, and I cannot but think they will feel con- 
vinced of the necessity for the adoption of this definition. I feel sure, 
also, that by doing away with the word ethnology, we shall be greatly 
assisting the progress of science. Feeling this conviction strongly, I 
earnestly invite the ethnologists of this country to assist us in discard- 
ing the name they have hitherto used ; and I am sure, we will join 
them most heartily in promoting that branch of our science, which I 
hope ere long will be unanimously recognised under the name of 

COMPABATITK AnTHROPOLOOT. 

I have been asked, gentlemen, if it be good policy on the part 
of our Society to attach so much importance to what it has 
pleased some of my friends to call "a mere name." I know not 
and care not whether it is good " policy" for our Society to do so : 
but every member has a right to hold and express his own 
views on this subject. If, however, I may speak on behalf of the 
Society, I would say that we are not fighting for a ** mere name"; 
on the contrary, we are fighting on behalf of a clearly de- 
fined inductive science. We were opposed admission to the British 
Association ostensibly on account of our name. We are, therefore, 
compelled to fight on the grounds chosen by our adversaries; and 
I for one am content to let the issue of the battle be determined on 
this ground. 

I believe that whether it is policy or not, it is certainly now our 
duty to use no terms which are incapable of rigid scientific definition. 
Are terms of no consequence in science ? 

Before I quit this subject, let me say that, although we recognise 
in some of the active members of the Ethnological Society our scien- 
tific adversaries, I hope our future struggle will be conducted in a 
spirit entirely free from all personal animosity. I hope that we all 
value more the success of our science than we do the success of our 
society. And here let me add, that I believe some of the Fellows 
of this Society have just cause to complain of the treatment (in some 
cases nearly amounting to insult), which they have received from soom 
other students of science. But, gentlemen, let us all try to follow the 
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beaatiful precept, ''When ye are reviled, revile not again/' We must 
remember that the dignity of scientific men should prevent them in- 
dulging in the schoolboy's amusement of throwing dirt at one another. 
We live, too, in an age in which scientific truth is painfully wrestling 
against the fetters which have hitherto held the human mind with 
an iron grasp. These chains are relaxing daily, and the partisans of 
dogmatism are becoming alive to their danger. All personal quarrels 
between men of science do an injury to the cause of truth, by 
showing that we are not above the petty feeling and jealousies 
of theological sects. There are some men who have shown them- 
selves enemies to our Society, and who have reviled myself and other 
members in no measured terms, and I have been even charged with 
bringing facts and opinions before the Society from interested motives. 
No one can entertain feelings of greater respect than I do for real 
scientific honesty, whether it is accompanied with views in which I 
agree or not ; but is it our doty to look into other men's motives ? 
Will it not be enough for us that we honestly express our own 
real scientific conviction ? I therefore take this opportunity of say- 
ing, that I shall not notice the personal attacks made on myself or 
my motives, whether they come from the press, the pulpit, or the 
chair. No one can be more conscious than I am of my utter unfit- 
ness to preside over a society like our own. Nor do I attempt to 
deny that, since the formation of the society, I may have brought 
odium on it, which I shall not attempt to defend or palliate. 
All I can say is, that I have acted up to the best of my ability, and 
have endeavoured to discharge the duties you have entrusted to 
my care without fearing the censure or courting the praise of any 
man or of any body of men. My office has been no sinecure ; but 
I can truly say that my labour has been one of love. Nor, gentle- 
men, am I disposed to look back on our work as a failure. We 
have done for England what some illustrious men failed to do for 
Germany. Amongst the objects contemplated by the German An- 
thropological Congress of 1861 was, " The foundation of a periodical 
as the organ of anthropologists, which might be the means of pro- 
moting the study of anthropology, and make more generally known 
what is done in this respect in various places." This, however, they 
did not attempt to carry into execution ; but we have at least the 
credit of having made this attempt, and it is for others to express 
their opimon as to the success of what we well knew to be an experi- 
ment. Germany, however, was before this country in the foundation 
of a scientific periodical entirely devoted to anthropology. There 
existed, for instance, Nasse's ZeitMehri/iJUr Anthropologies which lived 
from 1818 to 1830. Then there was the (Untral-BlaU fUr Anthro- 
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potogie in 1853-4, but which ceased to exist after a life of twelve 
months. But, independently of the Anthropological RevUw^ whichi 
as a societyi we merely patronise, we have our own Journal for the 
record of what is said at our meetings. The following opinion of Von 
Baer on the importance of this point is especially worthy of note. 
Von Baer, in his address to the Anthropological Congress at Oottin- 
gen, said (Report, p. 26), ** Before Professor Wagner and I ventured 
to invite you, we had considered the various modes by which anthro* 
pology might be enriched and rectified. The BuUetim de la Soeiiti 
d* Anthropologic de Pari$ with their manifold contents were before us, 
and we asked ourselves whether something like it might not be effected 
in Germany. That which distinguishes and renders the transactions 
of that society so instructive consists in the animated discussions on 
the theories of the respective authors and the descriptions of travellers. 
These discussions rectify or amplify observations frequently resting on 
a very narrow basis. These transactions become the more instruc* 
tive, as besides men who are well versed in zoology, physiology, an* 
thropology, medicine, etc., other persons take part, such as naturalists, 
scientific travellers who have resided, or are still residing, in foreign 
countries, contribute to them. No German city offers such opportu- 
nity. Germany has no colonies. There is no want of men of science, 
but travellers in foreign parts, especially such who have long resided 
there, are rare. Hamburg is perhaps the only German town which 
contains many travellers from the various parts of the globe ; but these 
are generally merchants who have only resided in the capitals of the 
respective countries. The Germans are, therefore, in this respect in 
a less favourable condition than their neighbours on the other side of 
the Rhine ; and greatly so when compared with their much favoured 
cousins on the other side of the Channel. They are, therefore, con- 
fined to collecting, digesting, and supplementing, besides the mate- 
rials accessible to them, the anthropological observations and transac- 
tions of other nations." 

There can be no doubt that this country docs possess unrivalled 
advantages for the study of anthropology, and I cannot but trust that 
these advantages may be used by us in a manner they deserve. But as 
Rome was not built in a day, so neither can we immediately obtain results 
from our labours. The collection of only fifty skulls and five hundred 
volumes of reference may be considered a small result for two years' 
work. But we must remember that we have only really had a proper 
museum for six months, and that besides these skulls we have a 
variety of other objects, all throwing light on our science. We must 
also remember that all these, together with the five hundred volumes, are 
donationa. and that we could increase our museum and library to any 
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extent, had we the means to do so. The special subscription now 
raising already amounts to £92, and this will enable us, together with 
other means at our disposal, to have a collection of works on anthro- 
pology which will be at least unrivalled in any library in this country. 

In my opening address, I asked you to measure our labours not by 
our professions, but by our acts. I will even now not indulge in a spe- 
culation as to what we may do in future ; but as regards the quantity 
of matter which we have caused to be printed during the past two years, 
you will perhaps allow me to say that it amounts altogether to two 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-six octavo pages. And as to the 
contributions to this work and its intrinsic value, any one acquainted 
with the literature of the subject must be convinced that our undertak- 
ing cannot fail to forward the cause of anthropological science. Every 
Fellow, too, of the Society must feel a just pride in the work of a 
Society which enabled the German scientific press to declare that Dr. 
Waltz's writings were not appreciated in Germany, although they were 
fully so in England. Had we not published a translation of a part 
of this work, it is not too much to assert that Dr. Waitz would have 
died without knowing that his labours were fully appreciated. 

The past year has not been at all remarkable for the publication of 
anthropological works. On general anthropology the most important 
are Herbert Spencer On the PrineipUM of Biology, and Draper On the 
Intellectual Development of Europe, Max Muller has issued a second 
Tolume of Lectures on the Science of Language, and we have had a 
translation of Professor Broca's little work on Human Hgbridity. I 
must also mention a little book by M. Maire, entitled L' Homme de la 
Nature et P Homme de la CivHieation. 

Of works on historical anthropology, we have a new and cheaper 
edition, with considerable alterations, of Dr. Daniel Wilson's Prehie^ 
toric Man, and Carl Vogt's second volume of Lectures on Man, On 
this subject there have also been published the important researches 
of Messrs. Lartet and Christy, 8ur lee Cavemee de Pirigord. 

On descriptive anthropology we have had that most important and 
valuable work of our Vice-President, entitled A Mission to Dahome, 
This is a work which must be recognised as the classical authority on 
the Dabomans. Captain Burton has added to the value of this work 
by giving a chapter containing his opinions on The Negroes Place m 
Nature, which should be consulted by all who are anxious to arrive at 
the truth on that subject. In this department there has also been 
published Vambiry's Travels «n Central Asia, Batnes' Explorations 
ffi South" West Africa, Grant's Walk through Africa, Michie's Over- 
land Route Jrom St, Petersburg to China. 

Abtoad we have had Wemec's Reisen der Prtuss. Expedition nach 
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China, Jaij^an^ und Siam. Hocbstetter's Neu^Seeiand. Zimmennann's 
Insein des indischtn Meeret* Vogt's Nordfahri Entlangder NorwegUch. 
KiUte, naeh dem Nordcap. Krkert, Atla$ $thnographique deiprocineeM 
habitieM par d0$ Polonais. Mathien de Fossey, Le Alexigue. Moure 
Le» Indtens de la province de Data Oroeeo, Reuchganc, La PUUa, 
MomrSf Ooutumee, etc. Bartl de la Heure, V Empire du Brieil, mono* 
graphie de Pempire eud'amiricain, Wortambcrs and L. de Roenj^ 
Tableau de la Cochinehine, ridigi eous lee auMpieee de la Sac. ethno- 
graphique^ avec une introduction par Paul de Bourgoing. Dally, Sur 
lee racee indightee et eur Varchiologie du Mesique, Delaniei Le 
MonUnigro, Metoire, deecription, maure et ueagee, Qodard, VEepagiu^ 
meeuri etpayeagee. 

Very few works hare been pnbltsbed on comparatire antbropology. 
We baTe bad Professor Kingsley's Leeturee on the Roman and Teuton. 
Tbe first volume of Carl Vogt^s Leeturee on Man. A second edition 
of Pottcbet*8 Plurality of Human Racee. A valuable article by Pro- 
fessor Daniel Wilson on The Phyeical Characterietiee of the Andeni 
and Modem Celt of Oaul and Britain, 

In Germany, we bave bad Zimmermann's Malerieche, Lender ti. 
Vdlherhtnde. Tbe Bihliotheh der L&nder u. Vdlkerkunde. Hoffmann's 
Encgclopddie der Erd., Vdlker und Staaten^ Maleriechee Univereum 
oder Reieen um die Welt. Hoffmann's Die Erde u. ihre Bewohner, 
Reicbenbacb, Vdlker der Erde. Bergbaus's Die Vulker dee Erdballe. 
Oeser Bilder aue dem Vdlkerleben. Dae Gro$$ey Vdlker und Natur* 
leben^ Phgeiognomieche ZUge aue femen Welttheilen ; Dieffenbacb's 
Vorechmle der VOlkerkwuU, and many otbers. 

Tbe fortbcoming year, bowever, bids fair to supply tbe deficiency 
of tbe past one. 

On general antbropology tbere is announced an Englisb edition, by 
Mr. Bendysbe, of tbe Life and Anthropological Worke of Blumenbaeh ; 
and a volume of Memoire read before our own Society. Tbe publi- 
cation is also contemplated of a translation, by Dr. D. H. Tube, of 
tbe important Memoir of M. Oratiolet, on tbe Convolutiofu of the 
Brain in Man and the Primatee; and Dr. Cbamock, amongst otber 
works, is engaged on a paper on tbe Basque language. 

On bistorical antbropology tbere is announced a work on Pte- 
hietorie Arehmology, by Mr. Jobn Lubbock ; by one of our Fellows, 
Mr. Edward Burnet Tylor, a volume containing researcbes into 
tbe primitive bistory of mankind ; and a translation of Oastaldi, On 
the Marl Beds, and Evidences of High Antiquitg w Italg, by Mr. C. 
H. Cbambers. 

In descriptive antbropology, we expect a work on tbe inbabitanta 
of tbe Viti islands by our Fellow Mr. W. T. Pritcbard. We are also 
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looking forward with much interest to the publication by the Paris 
Anthiopological Society and by ourselves of general instructions 
respecdng descriptive anthropology, which will be accompanied with 
plates, so as to insure a uniform description of the complexion, hair, 
and eyes. 

On comparative anthropology we expect the sixth part of Crania 
Britanntca of Drs. Davis and Thumam, and Mr. Busk's work on 
Crania Typica. Mr. J. W. Jackson also announces a volume of 
Leciuret; and we may also expect some contribution from Pro- 
fessor Huxley on the subject of comparative anthropology, on 
which he has recently delivered lectures before the Royal College 
of Surgeons and at the School of Mines. I understand that Mr. 
Luke Burke also meditates giving his present views on this sub- 
ject. There is also announced a translation of the second volume of 
Mr. Collingwood's edition of Waltz's Anihropoloyie tier Nattirv&lker, 
with copious notes and a preface by Captain Burton ; and a transla- 
tion by Mr. Alfred Higgins of Retzius's works on comparative an- 
thropology. We also hope ere long to have a valuable contribution 
to this subject from our accomplished Fellow, Dr. Barnard Davis. 

I have already trespassed so much on your patience that I have now 
no time to dwell on the important labours of our fellow anthropological 
students in other parts of the world. Our science has sustained a 
heavy loss in the death of our Honorary Fellows, Rudolph Wagner 
and Theodor Waitz : to the memory of both due justice will be 
done on another occasion. We ought to be encouraged in our 
work by the knowledge that both of these hard working anthro- 
pologists looked on the formation of our Society with the greatest 
interest. Rudolph Wagner most generously admitted that we had 
done for England what he and his associates had failed to do for 
Germany. He had promised, too, to contribute to our publications, 
and thus to show, by his example, that he was anxious to help forward 
the great work in which we are engaged. 

My respected colleague, Mr. Collingwood, is preparing an obituary 
of Theodor Waitz ; it, therefore, would ill become me to anticipate 
what he will have to say ; but, from a lengthened correspondence of 
several years past, I know that he looked to England for the informa- 
tion necessary for the future development of anthropological science. 

Gentlemen, great things are expected of us from our scientific 
brethren on the continent, owing to the unusual opportunities which 
we enjoy for prosecuting our science. I fear we may not be able to 
realise all these expectations, but let us all do our best, and all work 
to aid the development of the Society, either by contributing papers. 
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or by making others interested in our work, and thus increase our 
numbers and resources. 

I haTe consented to allow myself to be again nominated for the im- 
portant office of Presidenti in the hope that during the next year we 
may increase our members from four hundred and fifty to double that 
number. I shall then be able to resign to other hands the conduct 
of a Society which could only then be ruined by prostituting the 
objects contemplated in its formation, viz., the establishment of a 
reliable Scismob of IIavkihd. 
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HIS SOCIETY is formed with the object of promoting 
the stady of Anthropology in a strictly scientific manner. 
It proposes to study Man in all his leading aspects, 
physical, mental, and historical ; to investigate the laws 
of his origin and progress; to ascertain his place in 
nature and his relations to the inferior forms of life ; and 
to attain these objects by patient investigation, carefxil induction, and 
the encouragement of all researches tending to establish a de facto 
science of man. No Society existing in this country has proposed to 
itself these aims, and the establishment of this Sociefy, therefore, is an 
effort to meet an obvious want of the times. 

This it is proposed to do : 

First. By holding Meetings for the reading of papers and the 
discussion of various anthropological questions. 

Second. By the publication of reports of papers and abstracts of 
discussions in the form of a Quarteriy Journal ; and also by the 
publication of the principal memoirs read before the Society, in 
the form of Tmnaartiona. 

Third. By the appointment of Officers, or Local Secretaries, in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, to collect systematic informal Ton. It will 
be the object of the Society to indicate thp class of facts required, 
and thus tend to give a systematic development to Anthropology. 

Fourth. By the establishment of a carefully collected and reliable 
Museum, and a good reference Library. 

Fifth. By the pubhcation of a series of works on Anthropology which 
will tend to promote the objects of the Society. These works will 
generally bo translations ; but original works will also be admis- 
sible. 
Translations of the following works are now ready. The following 

work was issued for 18G3. 

Dr. TiiEODOB Waito. Anthropolo^ of Primitivo Peoplee. Piret Part. Edited 
from the German by J. rro<lorick Collingwood, Esq., F.R.S.L., F.G.S., 
y.P. A.S.L., with Conectioiui and Additions by the Anther. Prioe 16«. 

The following works were issued in 1804. 

Bboca, Dr. Paol. On the Phenomena of Hybridity in the Genns Homo. Edited 

from the French by C. Carter Bloke, Esq., F.G.S., F. and Aasistant Secretary 

A.S.L. Prioe 5i. 
PorrnsT, Goorgee. On the Plnrality of the Ilnman Race. Edited from the Frenoh 

(Second Edition), l^ H. J. C. Beavan, Esq., F.R.G.S., FJL.S.L. Prioe 7a. 6d. 
Carl Voot. Lectnrea on Man : hia Phhce in Cmition and in tlie History of the 

Earth. Edited by Dr. Jamea Hnnt, F.SA., F.B.S.L.^ Prea. A.8.L. Prioe 16a. 

The following are issued in 1865. 

Biaminbach, J. F., The Life and Anthropological Treatiaea of; with the Inangpral 

Dissertation of Dr. John HcirrKR. By T. Bendysho, Esq., M.A., T.P. A.8.L., 

Fellow of King^s College, Cambridge. Price 16a. 
OAfftALOi, Cavalicro Bortolomeo. Lake Habitations and Prehistorio Bemaina in 

Northern and Central Italy. Translated from the Italian by Charles Haraoort 

Chambers, H.A., F^.8.L. Price 7a. 6d. 
Memofra of the Anthropologieal Society of London. Vol. 1. I8r>i. Price €1:1. 
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The publication of the foUowiiig works is contemplated : — 

Betzius, Pkofessob. The Anthropological Works of. Edited by A. Higgins, 

Esq., Hon. For. Sec. A.S.L. 
Gratiolet. M^moire snr lea Plis C^r6branx de rHomme et des Primates. 

4to, Paris, 1856. Edited by Dr. Daniel H. Take. 
Dr. Theodor Waitz, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Harborff. 
.Anthropologie der Natarv5lker. 1861. Second part Edited by J. Frederick 

Collingwood, Esq., F.G.S., F.R.S.L., V.P. A.S.L. 
A. DE (ihjATREPAGES. Unit6 de TEsp^oe Hnmaine. Edited by 0. F. Eolph, 

E8q.,F.A.S.L. 8vo. Paris, 1861. 
The Aiithropological Papers contained in the Comptes Bendns des Stances de 

TAcad^mie des Sciences. Edited by George E. Rooerts, Esq., F.G.S., F.A.S.L. 
Von Baer, EIarl Ernst, The Anthroirologi^ Works of. 

GossE. M^moire st^ les Deformations Ariificielles dn GrAne. 8vo. Paris, 1855. 
BoRT DE St. Vincent. Essai zoologique snr le genre hamain. 2 vols. Paris, 

8rd ed., 1836. Edited by S. E. Bonverie-Pusey, Esq., F.A.S.L., F.E.S. 
Crull. Dissertatio anthropologioo-medioa de Cranio, ejosque ad fadem ratione. 

8vo. Gr5ningen, 1810. 
Lucas, Dr. Prosper. Traits snr rh^r^dit^. 2 vols. 
An Enoydopflsdia of Anthropological Science. Edited by T. Bendyshe, Esq., 

M.A., V.P. A.S.L.. and other Contribntora. 
GoBiNBAU. De rinegalit^ des Races Hnmaines. 

Sixth. By the appointment, from time to time, of various Committees 
anthorised to report to the Society on particular topics which may 
be referred to them ; the results of such investigations being in 
all cases communicated to the Society. 

OFFIGEBS AND GOTTNGIL FOB 1865. 

FrMident. 

James Hunt, Esq., Ph.D., F.S.A., F.ILS.L., Foreign ABBociate of the Anthropological 

Society of Paris, etc. 
Yioe-Prendentt. 

Captain Bichard F. Bnrton, H.M. Gonsnl at Santos, etc. 

Dr. Berthold Seemann, F.L.S. 

T. Bendyshe, Esq., M. A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 

Honorary Secretaries. 

W. Bollaert, Esq., Corr. Mem. Univ. Chile, and Ethnological Socs, London & Now York. 

Hugh J. C. Beavan, Esq., F.K.6.S. 
Honorary Foreign Beeretazy. 
Alfred Higgins, Esq., Foreign Associate of the Anthropological Society of Paris. 

Treasurer. 
Bichard Stephen Chamook, Esq., Ph.D.. F.S.A., F.B.G.S., Foreign Associate of the 

Anthropological Society of Paris. 

COUNCIL. 

S. E. Bonverie-Pnsey, Esq., F.E.S. 




), Jiisq., M.i 
Visconnt Milton, F.E.G.S. 
Greorge North^ Esq. 
Lnke Owen Pike, Esq^ M.A. 
George E. Boberts, Esq., F.G.S., Foreign Associate of the Anthropological Society 

of Paris. 
George Frederick Bolph, Esq. 
C. Bobert des Bnffi^res, Esq., F.G.S., F.E.S. 
WiUiam Travers, Esq., F.B.O.S. 
W. S. W. Vaux, Esq. M.A., F.S.A., F. and Hon. See. B.S.L., President of the 

Numismatic Society of London. 



Onrator, Zibrariaii, and Aiiistaat Beoretary. 
C. Carter Blake, Esq., F.G.S., Foreign Associate of the Anthropol. Society of Paris, etc. 



The Sabecription is Two Gnineaa per axmnmy whioh will entitle 
every Fellow to admission to the Meetings, one copy of the Qaarteriy 
Joomal, the Memoirs of the Society-, and a Volume (or VohuneB) 
of the TranslatioDS printed by the Society. Life Members, l^enty 
Gnineafi. 

Further particulars will be forwarded on application to the Honorary 
Secretaries. 

The foQowing papers have been laid before the Sodety in the Session 
1864-5. 

C. Cabtr BLA.KS, Eaq., F.6.S. Beport <m the Anthropologioai "Ptapen read at the 
Bath Meeting of the Britiih AnooutaoBu 

• CArvAiM BvxToif, y.P^8 J«. Notes o& Oertain Faote oonneoted with the DahoBUUU. 

• W. T. Peitchabb, Eaq., F.B.Q.B.^ F.A.B.L., On Yiti and ite Inhabitants. 

• W. BoiXAsn', Saq., On the Aatronomy of the Bed Man of the New World. 

*]hu Barnard Datu, F.B.A. The Neanderthal Bknlli ita pecoliar formation oontidered 
anatomically. * 

Samuel Laino, Ba^, F.O.S., On the Prehiatorio Bemaina of Caithneas. 

*QiOROS E. BoBESTB, Eaq^F.O.S., Hon. Sec A.S.L., On the IMaoovery of large 
Kistvaena in the MftcUe Meog, in the ialand of Unat, Shetland, containing Uma of 
Chlorilio Bohiati with notes npon the Homan Bemaina by C. Cabtre Blake, Baq., 
F.0.8. 

George £• Boberts, Esq., F.O.S., F.A.S.L., On Prehiatoric Hat Oirdea. 

De. Hbnrt Biro, On BeinainB from the Britiah Tnmoli at Cheltenham. 

• E. 8RLL02V, Es<2. On the linga Ptga, or Phallic Worship of India. 

• W. T. Prctcharo, Esq^ F.B.O.S., F.A.S.L., Notes on Certain Anthropological Ifatters 

oonnected with the South Sea Islanders. 

Edward Lu2fD, Eaq., F.B.C.S.B. (oommonioated by Dr.- F. Botston Fairbamk, 
F.A.S.L.), On the Diacoveiy of Syphilia in a Monkey (Macacus 8inicusJ, 

•G. D. GiBB, Eaa., M.D., LL.D., F.G.S.,On the Essential Points of Diileienoe between 
the LarjTix oi the Negro and that of the White Man. 

• T. B. Pracock, Esq., M .D., F.B.C.P., On the Weight of the Brain and Capacity of the 

Cranial Cavity era Negro. 

T. B. Peacock, Esq., M.D., F.B.C.P. On a Bknll exhumed in Bedfordshire. 

*T. Bendtshe, Esq., M.A., y.P.A.8.L., On the Hiaioiy of Anthropology. 

K. B. H. Mackenzie, Esq., F.SJL Notes on Fetiah Worship in Egypt. 

0E. JoHK Shoett. An Aooount of some rude Tribes, the supposed Aborigines of 
Bouthem India. 

Db. Johh Shorit. On the Leaf-wearing Tribes of India. 

M. ARMiinuB YAMBtRT (translated bt Dr. Bebtrold Sebxaith, y^JuS.L.), On the 
Hadgis and Derriahes of Central Asia. 

J. HuTCEoraoK, Eaq., On some Human Bemaina from Cowl^. 

W. T. Pbitchabd, Eso., F.B.6.S., F.A.8.L., On the Physicsl and P^chologioal Charao- 
ters of the Yiti IsJanden. 

John Andebbon, Esq. (communicated by Geo. B. Bobbrts, Esq., F.O.S., Hon. See. 

A.8.L.) On Further Bi»mM«« from Keiss, near Wick ; with a Note on the Human 

Skull, by C. Cartsb Blake, Esq., F.G.S. 

*T. Bendtshe, Esq., MJL, y.P.A.S.L., On the Anthropology of LinnaBOs. 

W. WiNwooo Bbade, Esq., F.B.G.S., FJLSX., On MissJonaiy Effort amongst Sa?age8. 

H. BvRNARD Owen, Esq., F.B.B.L., F.B.G.B., On Missionary Sucesses and Negro 
Conterts. 

The Biout Brv. the Lobd Bishof or Natal, On Missionaiy Efforts amongst Savages. 

B. Sbenan.**, Ph.D., F.L.S^ V.P^8.L., On the Desirability of turther Exploration 
of Western Esquimaux Land. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Now Betdj, in I vol., Svo., pp. 400, prioe 10t., doth, 

Waltz's Introduction to Anthropology. 
Edited, ftrom the FmsT Volumc of Anthropologie der NaturvUker, by 
J. FREDERICK COLLINOWOOD, F.R S.L., F.G.S.» F.A.S.L., Poreign Auoeiate 
of the Ant^iropologieal Society of Pahs, Vice-President of the Anthropologieal 
Society of London. 

Extract of a Letter from the Author to the Editor, 

** I bftTe received your translation of the first volnme of my *AnthropotogU der 
Naturvdlker,* And hasten to retnm yon my heartfelt thanks for the ^cateare and 
assidnity which yon have bestowed on the task. I am folly cognisant of th* 
great difficulties you have to contend with, especially as my style, as alluded to 
in your preface, possesses many pecnliarities, so that even German men of 
science connider the reading of my books rather hard work. All these difllcnitie* 
yon have annnonnted with the greatest akiil, so as to render my work, m ii 
appears to me, into very pleasing, readable English.** 



opnrioirs of 

"A more felicitous selection could not, 
we conceive, by any possibility have been 
made than the very one which has re- 
sulted in the publication of the book 
lying before us. For within the com- 
pass of the first Tolnme of Dr. Waltz's 
AfUhropologie der Naiurvolker is com- 
pacted together the most comprehen- 
sive and exhanstive sur^-ey of the new 
sdenoe yet contributed, we believe, in 
any tongue to European literature. To 
the English public generally, however, 
it is a book almost unknown, saving and 
excepting alone by reputation. Al- 
though merely a translation from the 
German, therefore, the work is virtually, 
if not an original work, a perfectly new 
work to the mass of readers in this 
country. So far as this same rapidly 
executed work of translation can be 
compared and collated with the original, 
it appears to be a version singularly 
faithful and accurate. . . . The book, as it 
now appears, is a work of especial value, 
and also one of very peculiar interest. 
It thoroughly fulfiU its design of afford- 
ing the reader of it, within a single 
volume, the very be^t epitome any- 
where to bo found of what is the actnsl 
* present state' of anthropological «>ci- 
enee in Christendom. Dr. Waits takes 
a fkr wider range within his ken than 
Priebard and Nott and Oliddon oom- 
bined.**— 7*e Am, Deo. 14, lf)63. 

** The vohime in eveiy page exhibits 
great research ; it abounds with inter, 
esting speculation, all tending the right 
W19, and the information it preeeata is 
happily conveyed in a popular manner.** 
'^Morning Advertiier^ Nov. H, \^Ci*\. 



TRB FBSSt. 

" So comprehensive is the view taken 
by the author of all that pertains to 
man, that a mere enumeration even of the 
leading topics of the work is beyond 
our space, and we must content our- 
selvet with recommending its perusal to 
such of our readers as are interested in 
the snlject, with the assurance that il 
will well repay the trouble.'* — WeeJU^ 
DiMpatcK Nov. 20, IHGd. 

**This handsomely printed volume 
disouHses at great length and with 
much ability the question as to the racea 
of man. ... At the hands of Dr. Waits it 
has met with calm consideration, and in 
its Engliah dress will prove both inter- 
esting and instructive. It displays 
great research, and contains a large ax- 
tent of highly interesting matter."— 
Liverpool Albion^ Nov. 0, 1803. 

** From such a bill of fare, our readers 
will be able to jndgo that the work it 
one of value and interest ... It is of 
the nature of a review, arriving at a 
oomprehenMve and proportional esti- 
mate, rather than at minute accuracy 
of detail, such as may be sought else- 
whore in each department" — Hedieed 
Timet J Dec. 2fl, IWJ3. 

"Crammed as full of hard facta aa 
wellnigh 4C)0 pages of large 8vo. ean 
contain ; all these facts attested by foot* 
note authoritiea marshaUed kne^eep 
at the bottom of evory page; with a lisl 
of eontents so eopiotis as to eeNpaa 
CTecy thing of the kind in any rsoeni 
scientific volume, and yet followed by 
aa index more minute and ample ; this 
work is a magaxine of the infant scienee 
of Mnn; a model of Gorman industry. 
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erudition, ttnd pbilosopbical dovotion ; 
and • oMdit to (he Soeidty wbsoh has 
sent forth, in a shape so serviceable, 
what might otherwise have proved a 
tantalising mass of learned oolleotanea. 
. . . We have perased this translated 
volume with alternate wonder and 
amazement at its strange assemblage 
of faets, its ourions daasifleationSt its 
marvelloas revelations of human pecu- 
liarities ; and we do not hesitate to say 
that more food for speculation, a more 
cosmopolitan and comprehensive glance 
overall the developments of savage and 
civilised man has been collected here, 
than conld have been dreamed of by those 
who may not have given it a porusal.** — 
Dortet County Chronicle, liov. 18, 1803. 

*' Dr. Waitz would appear to have 
collected together all the authorities 
and contradictory statements of former 
writers. . . . The present work will be 
hailed with pleasare by all who are in> 
terested in the study of anthropology, 
and will, it is hoped, induce a more 
univerrtal acquaintance with the sci- 
ence.-— Odwrr^r. Nov. 8, 1803. 

*' The Anthropological Society of 
London have done W(»1I in publishing 
a translation of Dr. Waitz's Anthropo- 
logU der Naturrolker^ of which this 
volume is the first instalment. Dr. 
Waitz's work is by far the most com- 
plete that exists on the subject of 
which it treats. It is the fullest col- 
lection of facts, interwoven with, and 
made to bear upon, all the theories 
(and their name is legion) which have 
been advanced in explanation of the 
endless diversities and resemblances 
that exist among mankind. Dr. Waitz 
himself is wedded to no particular 
theory, and in this volume, at least, 
advances none, but he points out with ' 
great clearness the effects that may be 
fairly attributed to the various in- 
fluences, external and internal, physical 
and psychical, which affect the human 
form and national character.'* — Th€ 
PrfM,Deo.5, 1863. 

"This Tolumc will help to put the 
acienee of anihropolo^'y in a proper 
light before the scientitio men of thin 
country. Whatever faults we may have 
to ftnd with this work, we feel sure that 
its publication marks an epoch in the 
study of anthropology in this country. 
The anthropologist can now say to the 
inquirer^ Read and study Waitz, and 

London : Longman, Qrxkn, 



you will learn all that science has yet to 
tevetil.'''^AnthropologiealBevieWf No.3. 

**The Anthropological Society de- 
serve great praise for the energy and 
activity they dtoplay in prosecuting 
their object. . . . We find in this volume 
a fair statement and discussion of the 
questions bearing on the unity of roan 
as a species, and his natural condition 
He gives a very clear account of the 
different views held on these questions, 
and a full collection of the faets, or 
supposed facts, by which they are sup- 
ported. The chief fault of the book is, 
indeed, this very fulness and fairness in 
collecting all that can be said on both 
sides of a question. . . • We must regard 
the work as a valuable addition to the 
books on this subject already in our 
language, and as likely, by the thought 
ana inquiry it must suggest, to promote 
the great end of the Society — a truer and 
higher knowledge of man, his origin, 
nature, and destiny." — The Seottman, 
Dec. 7, 1803. 

** We need hardly say, that it is quite 
out of our power to give any detailed 
account of this volume. It is itself a 
volume of details. Its nature, charac- 
ter, and value, may be gleaned from 
the criticism bestowed upon it by the 
Anthropological Society, and by the 
fact of its being their first offering to 
their members. There can be no doubt 
that it is the best epitome of matters 
anthropological now contained in our 
language ; and will be of great service 
to the student as a book of reference.*' 
— BritUh Medical Journal^ December 
20,1803. 

'*The difficulties which a reader 
experiences who studies Waitz's original 
German version — difficulties attendant 
on the involution of his style, and the 
frequent mistiness of his forms of 
expression — vanish in the English 
edition, which also differs from its 
German prototype, inasmuch as the 
embarrassing references which Waitz 
intercalated in bis text are prudently 
cast down by Mr. Collingwood to the 
foot of the page. . . . The student will 
but have to read it through, in order to 
feel himself endowed with an enormous 
power of acquired facta, which, if he 
duly assimilates, will enable him to 
wield a tremendous weapon in contro- 
versy against the unskilled anthropo- 
logist.'*— l{«ader, November 7, 1803. 

and Co., Paternoster Bow. 
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Now read J, in 1 tol. 8to, pp. 184, priee 58., eloth. 

On the Phenomena of Hjbridity in the Genus 
HOMO. Bj Dr. PAUL BROGA, Saor^taire Oknknl I U Sooi«l6 
d'AnUuropologie de Paris. Edited by G. GABTEB BLAKE, ¥.03^ F.A.8X. 



opmon OF THE PBm. 



** Although the author of the essaj 
ean scareelj be sopposed to have satia- 
fled himself— mnen less to have satis- 
fied his sciantifio read e r s t hat be' has 
arriTed at aoj certain and weU-gronnd- 
ed oonclosion, he deserres the eredit of 
bsTing written with some resesrch and 
aeomen. It is evident that the writer 
of the book has a strong bias to the 
polygenist theory of the origin of mso- 
Idndfbntslthoogh we do not sgree with 
him in his principal dednotions sod 
statements, we willingly sllow his work 
to be an able monograph on a highly- 
interesting snd oorioos subject, and one 
that wilt well repay pentssL"— Ifedtcal 
Tim€$, March 1864. 

** While we find fanlt with the eon- 
elusions at which M. Broea anriTes, we 
esnnot deny that he has given to the 
stadent of Anthropology a very Talnable 
eolleetion of information on an almost 
unexplored subject. We bsTC only to 
guard ourselTOs from being led away by 
the specious fsUaoies of his reasoning, 
and we shall find before as a wide field 
of thought and a sulgeot of enqniiy al- 
most inexhaustible. We need only add 
that the English edition has been pre- 
pared with great care, and reflects ex- 
treme credit upon its indefatigable 
editor."— raM«C June 4, 16M. 

" This is a worit on a Yeiy abstruse 
and mneh-debaied question, and the 
author has brought to bear upon its 
•lueidatioD a vast amount of sdentiflo 
iMaanhy baing the raaolta of obaerr*- 



tions in slmost every part of the world." 
--^biervtr, April 10, 1864. 

** It is wonderful what solid and vatu* 
able information has been here com- 
pacted together within less than one 
hundred pages octavo. Another worik 
of very considerable value has thus 
been added to the list of poUicationa 
now commenced, with a prospect, let ua 
hope, of fast multiplying into a sub- 
stantial library, under the auspices and, 
more than that, under the careful su- 
pervision and at the direct iostsnee of 
the Society of our London Anthropolo* 
gists.**— 5un, April 7th, 1804. 

" The whole subject is too obscure to 
warrant us in advocating either the one 
view or the other ; but we can recom- 
mend those who wish to make them- 
selves acquainted with the present stato 
of our information on the question to 
study the able treatise before us." — 
Seotwmam, June 25, 1864. 

*'It msy be sUted thst the present 
volume is the only one which completely 
investigatea the subject of human hy- 

bridity.. The volume is an addition 

to scieotiflo lore ; we hsve no doubt that 
the members of our various learned 
societies will sppreciate its worth, and 
experience the same pleasure in reading 
the tranalalion which Mr. Blake statca 
he received when he first perused the 
original. It is dedieatad as a testimony 
of respect and friendship to Richard 
Owen, F.KS." — JTomiiif JdMvtifrr, 
May a, 1604. 
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Now ready, in 1 ▼ol. 8vo, pp. 172, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 

^rhe Plurality of the Human Race: by 

J. GEORGES POUCHET, M.D., Licentiate of Nat. Science, Corr. Mem. 
Antlirop. ^00. of London. Translated and Edited from the Sec^ond Edition, by 
HUGH J. C. 6EAVAN, Esq., F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L., of the Middle Temple, 
Barrisier-at-Law. 

OPIHIOirS 07 THE PUSS. 



** This book, which has already had 
eonsiderable Ruccess in France, has 
been translated for the pablishing com- 
mittee of the Anthropological Society 
of London, and the task confided to 
Mr. Beavan has been accomplished with 
care and intelligence. It is probably 
the first work of the kind which has 
e^er been given to the English literary 
world in a oonYenient and popular form» 
and, tboogh it contains many pecoliar 
thoughts and principles widely differing 
from the opinions of the general public, 
it will certainly be read with great in- 
terest There is much clearness and 
even brilliancy in M. Poucbet's style, 
though the expressions are often very 
peculiar, bat all will admit that it is a 
well-considered book, and full of im- 
portant matter.**— OfrMrptfTjOot. 1,1864. 

** This slenderTolume, which professes 
to teaeh a great many wonderful things, 
is one of the publications of the An- 
thropological Siooiety. It is the work of 
a French $avant. Dr. Pouchet, who, lilce 
all Frenchmen, is brilliant, antithe- 
tical, confident, and superficial. We 
have neither space nor time to enter 
here into the controversy which this 
book provoke", bat merely to notice the 
manner in which it has been translated 
and edited by Mr. Beavan. Without 
having the original by as for the pur- 
poses of comparison, we eaa see that 
the translation it deverly done, and 
thai the epigrammatie terseness of the 
French literary style is admirably pre- 
•erved in the translation. The editing 
oonsists of a saffleient supply of explan- 
atory foot-notes, a proof thai the work 
has been done in a oarefnl scholarly 
manner, and not with that haste and 
alovenlineas which dtsfigure too many 
of oar translations from the French . 
To those who take an interest in anthro- 
pological investigations Mr. Beavan's 
Pouchet will be a * handy-book' of 
considerable value.'* — UniUd Service^ 
QattiU, Nov. 10, 1864. 



"Ranging himself in the ranks of he- 
lievers in original diversity of race, M. 
Pouchet here reviews the evidence for 
and against this theory, and states in 
his Recapitulation that ' Since we have 
found that man is comparable in all 
points to animals, we ought to seek for 
him and for them a common origin, 
and the difficulty of admitting an initial 
miracle has led as to the idea of evolH- 
Hon,* . . . The work is publinhed for the 
Anthropological Society, and to students 
of that scienoe it will be welcome and 
jaMful.**^ Weekly Ditpateh^ Oct. 23, 
1864. 

** The work, from its largeness of il- 
lustration, cannot bat interest those 
who may nevertheless protest against 
the writer's conclusions as vigorously 
as his editor feels obliged to do.*' — 
aiohe, Oct. 81, 1864. 

" This work is published by 'The An- 
thropological Society,' and is one of 
those remarkable treatises which give 
rise to so much discussion in the pre- 
sent times, inasmuch as it treats of^the 
subject of the development of the hu- 
man family from more than one source 
with considerable cleverness, although 
not with arguments sufficiently forcible 
or unanswerable to convince those, who 
are resolved to adhere to the simplicity 
of the Mosaic definition. That there 
are many infidel notions expressed in 
M. Georges Ponchet's original text, the 
translator does not hesitate to assert. 
Indeed, he is frequently at the pains to 
demolish their fallacy, and expose many 
other faults of the author, discrimi- 
nating with considerable tact between 
what is deserving of consideration and 
what is roanifcHtly insidious and falla- 
cious. The treatise is not a book for 
the mnltitode, but rather for the learned 
and scientific, and may be pronounced 
to be clever and dexterous rather than 
sound and convinoing.'*-^fi€/rf Jde$9fn- 
ger, OcU 8, 18G4. 



London : Loxoiuii, Greeit, and Co., Paternoster Bow. 
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Lectures on Man ; his Place in Creation^ and 
IN THE HISTORY OF THE EARTH. By DR. CARL VOGT, 
Professor of Natural History in the UniTersity of Geneva, Foreign Assooiaie 
of the Anthropological Society of Paris. Edited by JAMES HUNT, Ph.D., 
F.S.A., F.R.S.L., F.A.S.L., Honorary Foreign Secretary of the Royal Society 
of Literature of Qreat Britain, Foreign Associate of the Anthropological Society 
of Paris, Corresponding Member of the Medical Association of Hesse- Darmstadt 
and the Upper Hesse Society for Natural and Medical Science, and Pre&ident 
of the Anthropological Society of London. 

OPIHIOirS OF THE PBE88. 



** The Conncil of the Anthropological 
Society of London have at length done 
something towards realising the cha- 
racter which they had, as a body laying 
elaim to literary and philosophical posi* 
lion, failed to establish by their iirst 
pablieations. The translation by their 
President, Dr. James Hnnt, of Dr. Carl 
Vogt's Leeturei on Man, has been eie* 
cuted with an amount of accuracy and 
oleamess which not only shows an exact 
aeqoaintanoe with the language of the 
original, but a thorough knowledge of 
the scientific problems treated of there- 
in. There is a degree of smoothness 
and even of elegance in the translator's 
style which makes it read throughout 
almost like an original composition. It 
is no small adjunct to the reputation of 
a foreign writer to have his labours in- 
trodueed to the notice of the English 
public in so faithful and attractive a 
shape. Although popular in their style 
of treatment, these lectures have done 
much to confirm for their author the 
high scientific prestige which hi4 nu- 
merouB works of a more technical kind 
had previously secured for biro both in 
his own country and in Switzerland, 
where his strongly expressed political 
opinions had led him to find a home and 
a centre of scientific teaching in the fre^r 
atmosphere of the Republic. l>r. CmH 
Vogt has long enjoyed in Gcruiany a 
distinguished reputation as a naturalist, 
and as an independent, indeed a daring;, 
thinker; and the position ho takes up 
in the present volume is probably too 
far in advance of the prevalent stale of 
opinion here to secure for his specula- 
tions more than a partial and hoMitating 
acceptance at the hands of Kngli^^li 
r<*aders in V^'nc^ral. It U mtl intcntlnl 
to identir> the Society h} wh^tn thi 



work is put forth in an English dress 
with the entire body of opinions avowed 
by the writer. Nor is it put forward as, 
in the strict sense, a text>book upon ita 
own snbjecL It is sufficient to regard 
it as a collection of valuable and in- 
teresting facts, treated, on the whole, 
with a mastery of detail and a eom- 
prehensiveness of grasp which cannot 
but contract favourably with any work 
of a similar nature that has hitherto 
appeared in this country. It is 
little the bold writer cares for tho 
denunciations which he anticipates 
for his unpopular doctrines. As it is 
not often tliat we meet with one who 
makeH so liuie of received opinions, and 
who invites criticism in so outspoken a 
spirit, we may congratulate oursolvea 
that we are at last in possession of all 
that can be said on one side of this 
important subject.**-^ The Saturday 
Review, February 11th; 1805. 

'* The present work supplies na with 
another volume on anthropology, which 
will doubtloAR enlist the attention not 
only of scientific men, but of tlie general 
reading public. This department of 
scientific knowledge does, and is for 
many reasons likely to receive more than 
an ordinary share of popular attention — 
a certain section of the community being 
attracted by the special interest accruing 
to Rivcral of the que<»lions of which it 
takes cognizance; whilst with a still 
larger section tho feeling is rather one 
of repulMoo and indignant alarm, excited 
by the teachings of some of the moat 
able exponents of tho facts and theories 
of the science — demanding as they do a 
considerable modification with regard 
to Homo of the n)o<«t widely spread and 
.l«ipl> rxoied t»f tho b«Ut.'fs ohari>h0d 
\*^ um1im.J man. 
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'* However rare it is for the disonssioDS 
of scieDtifio men to excite Ruch an amoaot 
of popular iDterest as has been evinced 
concerning the subjects treated of by 
Dr. Vogt in these lectures, the fact must 
be evident to all, and the appearance of 
these lectures in an English dress will 
help to supply a still existing want in 
our literature."— TA^ Reader, Feb. llth, 
186ft. 

** This treatise is the most recent pub- 
lication of the Anthropological Society, 
and to our mind the best which has yet 



been published, the author being a man 
of considerable continental repute, an 
original thinker, a skilful anatomist, and 
an able and logical reasoner. Whetlier 
the opinions he enunciates will find 
much favour in this country remains to 
be proved ; but at all events they pre- 
sent so many features deserving the 
utmost consideration, and set out so 
many new points worthy of recognition, 
that they cannot fail to be examined 
and tested with the utmost patience.** — 
Beir$ Weekly Meaengery Jan. 21, 1865. 



London : Lonqiian, Qreem, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
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Blumenbach (J. F.), Lives and Anthropological 
TREATISES of, including the De Generis Humani YarieUte Nativa, 
and the Dissertatib Inauguralis of Dr, John Hunter. Translated and Edited by 
T. BiMDYSBK, Esq., M.A., Y.PA.S-L., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 

London : Lomoman and Co., Paternoster Row. 
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Lake Habitations and Prehistoric Remains 
in the TURBARIES apd MARL-BEDS of NORTHERN and CENTRAL 
ITALY. By BARTOLOMEO GASTALDI, Professor of Mineralogy in the 
School of Engineering of Turin. Translated from the Italian and Edited by 
CHARLES HARCOURT CHAMBERS, M.A., FJt.G.S.» F.A.S.L. 
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I. On the Negro's Place in Nature. Bj Jaxes Hitxt, Ph.D., F.S.A., 
F.R.S.L., F.A.SX., President of the Anthropological Society of London. 

n« On the Weight of the Brain in the Negra By Thoxas B. Pbacock, 
M.D., F,B,C.P., FJI.S.L. 

111. Ohservations on the Past and Present Popalationa of the New World. 
By W. BoLLABBT, Esq., FJLS.L., Hon. Sec A.S.L. 

IV. On the Two Principal Forms of Ancient British and Qanlish Sknlln. 
By jr. Thubnam, Esq., M.D., F.SJi., FJLS.L. With four Ltthographie 
Plates and Woodcuts. 

V. Introduction to the Paleography of America. By W. Bollabbt, Esq., 
F.A.S.L., Hon. Sec. A.S.L. 

VI. Viti and Its Inhabitanta. By W. T. Pbxtchabd, Esq., F.R.Q.S., F.A.S.L. 

VII. On the Astronomy of the Red Man of the New World. By W. Bollaebt, 
Esq., F.A.SX., Hon. Sec. A.S.L. 

VIII. The Neanderthal Skull : ita peculiar formation considered anatomically. 
By J. Babvabd Davis, M.D., F.S.A., FJk.S.L. 

IX. On the Discotery of large Kistvaens in the Miicklo Heog, in the Island of 
Unst, Shetland, containing Urns of Chloritic Schist By Gbobob K. 
Bobbbts, Es<i., F.O.S., Hon. See. A.S.L. With Notes upon the Human 
Remains. By C. Gabtbb Blakb, Esq.,F.6.S., F.A.S.L. With two Plates. 

X. Notes on some facts connected with the Dahomans. By Capt. Riobabd 
F. Bubtom, V.P.A.SX. 

XI. On Certain Anthropological Matters connected with the South Sea 
Islanders. By W. T. P&itohabo, Esq., F.R.O.S., FJLS.L. 

XIL On the linga Pqja, or Phallic Worship of India. By B. Sbujox, Esq. 

XIII. The History of Anthropology. By T. Bebbtshb, Esq., M.A., V.P.A.S.L. 

XIV. The Anthropology of Linnsras. By T. Bbbdysbb, Esq., M.A., V.P.A.S.L. 

On the Two Principal Forms of Ancient British and Oanlish Skulls. 
By J. Thcbbax, Esq., M.D., F.S.A., FJi.S.L. (Part II.) 

On the Weight of the Brain in the Negro. By Thomas B. Pb acock, 
M.D., F.R.C.P.. F.A.S.L. (Appendix) 
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rpHE ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW is an effort to 
-'- supply a want which has long been felt by all who have 
directed any serious attention to the philosophy or natural 
history of Man. It will be a repository of facts, an arena for 
discussion, and a medium of communication between Anthro- 
pologists and travellers all over the world. All relevant 
subjects will receive, in its pages, a free and fair consideration, 
irrespective of party or personal feelings, and it will be the aim 
of the Editors to see that every question is discussed purely 
on its merits, and that every shade of opinion shall be able to 
command a fair and adequate representation. 

Neither will the work be a merely passive recipient of the 
communications of the learned, or of the facts brought to light 
by travellers and explorers. It will actively seek, by every 
available means, to promote the study of Man '' in all his leading 
aspects, physical, mental, and historical; to investigate the 
laws of his origin and progress ; to ascertain his place in nature 
and his relations to the inferior forms of life ; and to attain 
these objects by patient investigation, careful induction, and 
the encouragement of all researches tending to establish a de 
facto science of man.'' 
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As a means of attaining these objects it will contain : — 

1. Original Articles , or Translations of Original Communica- 

tions in Foreign Languages. 

2. Remews of the principal British and Foreign Works on 

Anthropology. 

8. Short Notices of the Minor Works bearing on the Science of 
Man. 

4. Miscellaneous Anthropological Intelligence. 

The " Anthropological Review " will be published on 
the Ist of February, May, August, and November. The Price 
to Annual Subscribers (paid to Messrs. Trubner) will be 
Twelve Shillings, or Post free Thirteen Shillings and Four- 
pence. Single Numbers, Four Shillings. 

Books intended for review, and all Communications re- 
lating to the Review, to be addressed to ''The Editor of 
the Anthropological Review,*' 60, Paternoster Row, E.G. 
Advertisements and Business Communications to be addressed 
to Messrs. Trubnsr and Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 

The Journal of the Anthropological Society of London is 
appended to the Anthropological Review. 

Advertisements must be sent in a fortnight before the 
day of publication. 



London: — TRiisNER and Co., 60, Paternoster Row, 

and all Booksellers. 
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"Kihnolngy, as thus defined, is a branch of AKTRBoroLOOT, the 
gTQAi science which unravels the complexities of human structure; traces 
out the relations of man to other animals ; studies all that is chpcciully 
human in the mode in which man's complex functions are performed ; 
and searches after the conditions which have determined his presence in 
the world." — Pbofcssob Huxlet in Fortnightly lirvirtc, June 16lh, 
1865. 

" Anthbopologt. The science of man and mankind, subordinated 
under three great heads : ethnology^ or the study of the races of men ; 
architologyt or the study of the past evidences of man's existence ; and 
tthnagraphy^ or the study of man's work»».'* — Brand0*i Dictionary of 
Science, Literature and Art, 1865. 

« 

^*The sooner an Anthropological Section is organised in the British 
^^sociatLpa the better for the interests of all co-related sciences/' — 
John o* ilroat'a Journal, August 3, 1865. 

" It is impossible not to share Dr. Hunt'^ shame at recognition having 
been denied to anthropology as a sricnce by the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science."— 5/;fr/a/ur, March I8th, 1865. 

"The contest which has commenced before the Briti.^h Association is 
truly very curious ♦ ♦ ♦ and when all this shall have passed away, no 
one will ever believe in the historical reality of this rcsisstance.*' — Dr. 
Bboca, Secretaire Gcncnil tff la Soriite tPAfithtopoloyie tie Paris, in tlic 
Anthropological Rfvinr, July 1865 

**Of course, we think that ho important a science as that of man 
ought to have a section of its own, whether convenient or inconvenient. 
* * * The case in fact h one, n»it for persoiiul complaints and bickerings, 
but for calm di.stusMon.*'— /^V/ifi/z/n./tca/ •/uttrimf, July 1865. 
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"Ethnology, as thus defined, is a branch of Anthropology, the 
great science which unravels the complexities of human structure ; traces 
out the relations of man to other animals ; studies all that is especially 
human in the mode in which man's complex functions are performed ; 
and searches after the conditions which have determined his presence in 
.the world." — Pkopessor Huxley in Fortnightly Review, J^ine 16th, 
1865. 

''Anthropology. The science of man and mankind, subordinated 
under three great heads : ethnology^ or the study of the races of men ; 
archeology, or the study of the past evidences of man's existence ; and 
ethnnyraphyy or the study of man's works." — Brande's Dictionary of 
Science, Literature and Art, 1865. 
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* "The sooner an Anthropological Section is organised in the British 
Afisociatigii the better for the interests of all co-related sciences." — 
John o' OroaVs Journal, August 3, 1865. '^ 

" It is impossible not to share Dr. Hunt's shame at recognition having 
been denied to anthropology as a science by the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science." — Spectator, March 18th, 1865, 

** The contest which has commenced before the British Association is 
truly very curious * * * and when all this shall have passed away, no 
one will ever believe in the historical reality of this resistance." — Dr. 
Broua, Sicritaire General de la Socieii d* Anthropologie de Paris, in the 
Anthropological Review, July 1865. 

'* Of course, we think that so important a science as that of man 
ought to have a section of its own, whether convenient or inconvenient. 
* * * The case in fact is one, not for personal complaints and bickerings, 
but for calm dibcussion." — Ethnological Journal, July 1865. 
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Gbntleusn, — I propose to make a few remarks on a subject which I 
introduced to your notice at our last anniversary, viz., the definition 
of our science. I also spoke at that time on the history of the word. 
Anthropology. Since tluit occasion I have read Ikfr. Bendyshe!s ad- 
mirable history of the word, and sufficient has been said by him on 
that point to render it unnecessary for me to add thereto. 

The history of the first use of terms is a trifling matter compared 
with what ought to be their definition at the present time. This sub- 
ject is one of the greatest importance, and we cannot pay too much 
attention to it, inasmuch as the future success of our science will 
depend in a considerable degree on a clear definition of our termin- 
ology. AU sciences have certain well-defined subdivisions. Thus, 
in geology, there is palaeontology, geography, and geognosy, which 
are analogous to the cQvisions of our science proposed last year, viz., 
historical anthropology, descriptive anthropology, and comparative 
anthropology. The question arises, are these three definitions suf- 
ficient \ I now beg to offer a few suggestions on this point. To show 
its importance, I will briefly narrate what took place at a meeting of 
our parent society in Paris only in May last. 

Towanls the end of the sitting on May 18th, a somewhat lengthy 
conversation took place between MM. Rochet and Broca on the sig- 
nification, the scope, and the limits of anthropology. The questions 
raised by M. Rochet chiefly related to the insufficiency of the notion 
given by article l of the statutes relative to the objects of the society, 
which is indicated as being tht gcietUiJlc Hndy of the races of mankind. 
If these words, said M. Rochet, are taken in this restricted sense, it is 
clear that the society has constantly departed from its objects, since it 
has occupied itself not merely with human races, but with man and 
the industry of man, and all manifestations of his activity. Tb^ 
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there is accumulated in the Bulletins and Mimoires a mass of docu- 
ments for which it is difl&cidt to find a centre. M. Rochet, being 
desirous to learn whether certain works he is now engaged in belong 
to anthropology and may find their place in the publications of the 
society, said he would feel obliged if such members of the society 
as might be able to enlighten him on this point, would give him 
a more precise definition of anthropology than is contained in the 
statutes. 

M. Broca, after stating that on several occasions, and specially in 
his history on the labours of the society published in the second 
volume of the Mhnoirea, the questions of M. Rochet had been replied 
to, said that he could not better explain the phrase of the statutes 
than by giving the history of the foundation of the society. He 
showed the necessity in which the founders found themselves in the 
presence of the distrust of the government to keep to this laconic and 
insufficient phrase. But he thought that he expressed the opinion of 
most of his colleagues, by saying that Anthropology is the study of the 
human group, not merely by itself, but also in its relation to the rest 
of nature ; the differential characters of anthropology on the one 
hand, and those of history, biology, and archaeology on the other, in- 
dicating, at the same time, how far these schemes are connected with 
anthropology. M. Broca reminded M. Rochet that at all times 
artistic productions have served to characterise the races of the past 
as documents characterise the present races, inasmuch as they reveal 
particular aptitudes. 

These remarks show how advisable it has become for all anthropo- 
logists to possess some clear conception and definition of the objects 
and limits of their science. When an anthropological society was to 
have been founded in Paris in 1846, objection was taken by the govern- 
ment of that day to the formation of such a society. Even at the pre- 
sent day, we cannot say how far our fellow-students are able to declare 
the full meaning and extent of anthropological science. 

It will, however, be seen from M. Broca's reply, that there is really 
little difference of opinion as to the definition of the science of anthro- 
pology by ourselves and by our Parisian colleagues. Being agreed on 
this point, it would be very advisable if we could also agree as to the 
divisioos of our science. It is with the hope of eliciting some discus- 
sion on this point, and also because I think the classification proposed 
last year to some extent imsatisfactory, that I now propose the addi- 
tion of another division of our science, under the title of Archaic 
Anthbopoloqy. 

Twelve months since, I suggested that all subjects which throw 
light on man's history should be classified under the head of " His- 
torical Anthropology"; a term used by Rudolph Wagner, but which 
was originally proposed by Christian Daniel Beck, a Professor of 
Ancient Literature in the University of Leipsic, as early as 1813, in 
his Universal History, By this writer, historical anthropology is 
made to include mythology, language, genealogy, etc. I think it 
would be advisable for us stUl to continue to confine the meaning of 
historical anthropology to man's psychologioal history, and to introduce 






another term for his physical history. The term " human palaeontology" 
was formerly and is now used to denote this branch of our science; but 
although sii^ciently explicit, it is not well suited to supplement the 
titles of the other three. I propose, therefore, to take the root of the 
word archaeology, and to include imder the term '^ archaic anthropo< 
logy" all subjects which illustrate man's past physical history. Histo- 
rical anthropology will then be limited to man's psychological history. 

Skulls, worked stones, tumuli, architecture, and all tangible things 
will be included in the former ; mythology, history, creeds, supersti- 
tions, in the latter. Every writer on the antiquity of man has occa- 
sion to speak in some way of what has been called the archaeological 
evidence. Thus an author, whose loss we all deplore, the late eminent 
Dr. Hugh Falconer, observes, " Geology has never disdained to draw 
upon any department of human knowledge what could throw light on 
the subjects which it investigates. Cuvier, in the Discours PrUimi- 
naire, exhausted the records and traditions of every ancient people in 
search of arguments to support the opinion that the advent of man 
upon the earth dates from a comparatively late epoch. At the pre- 
sent time the whole aspect of the subject is transformed. The science 
is now intimately connected with archaeological ethnology in searching 
for evidence of the hands of man in the oldest quaternary fluviatilo 
gravels of Europe."* 

The expression, " Archaeological Ethnology", is, to say the least, a 
most infelicitous one. In the first place, it is not a question in any 
way connected with ethnology according to any definition which I 
have ever heard given to that word ; and in the second, there is cer- 
tainly no necessity for two "logos" terminations. To use the author's 
own words, the search is for " evidence of the works of man" and is 
not in any way connected with the question of race. I therefore beg 
to suggest that for the future it would be advisable (until a more suit- 
able classification or expression is proposed) to use the term "arcuaio 
anthropology" instead of the most indefinite word "archaeology." 
We shall then have : — 

1. Archaic anthropology, or the past history of man, from his phy- 
sical remains and works. 

2. Historical anthropology, or the past history of mankind, as de- 
duced from mythology, creeds, superstitions, language, traditions, etc. 

3. Descriptive anthropology, or the description of man and man- 
kind. 

4. Comparative anthropology, or the comparison of different men 
and different races of men with one another in the first place, and a 
comparison of man with the lower animals in the second. 

The questions then arise ; do these subdivisions all go to make up 
one science which has a centre within itself? Can any of these 
divisions be taken away and a veritable science yet remain? Do 
these divisions include the whole science of man ? 

The first two treat of man's past history, and all must admit we 
ought to know all that can be known on this point in order to form 
a science of the present. But it may fairly be asked is there any ne- 
* " Journal of the Geological Society", No. Ixxxiv, p. 383. 



cessity to divide archaic from historical anthropology ? It appears to 
me advisable that we should have a physical historical anthropology, 
and a psychological historical anthropology. If we call the former 
archaic anthropology, and the latter hLstorical anthropology, we shall 
be simply following out the separation which for a long time has sub- 
sisted between archasology and history. The word archaeology has 
been used in such a variety of senses, and also in such an extended 
sense as to be made to include everything old, and some things new. 
Church architecture and corporation seals now afford much discussion 
to the archoBologist. The other day I heard it annoimced that the 
study of the postage stamps of different nations was an interesting 
branch of archceology ! 

In using the term archaic anthropology we must guard against 
giving it such a vague meaning as archaeology has now acquired. We 
must also endeavour to draw a pretty clear division between what is 
to be respectively called archaic and historical anthropology. All 
forms of palaeography and ancient art should belong to historical 
anthropology. A cromlech woidd belong to archaic anthropology, but 
if inscriptions be found on it, that part will belong to historical an- 
thropology : and thus the one will be the handmaid of the other. 
Archaic anthropology will help to give us the history of ancient hu- 
manity ; historical anthropology brings us into closer communion 
with them, and both will combine to enable us to build up a science 
of man in the past and the present. 

I have heard it remarked during the past year, that the terms 
descriptive anthropology and comparative anthropology are defective, 
inasmuch as we cannot compare until we have described. To this 
objection, I reply, that we may describe without comparing. De- 
scriptive anthropology is, like geography, no science in itself, because 
it only describes. Every traveller who describes the people with 
whom he comes in contact, whether conscious of the fact or not, is a 
descriptive anthropologist, but not necessarily a comparative anthro- 
pologist. Homer, Herodotus, Pausanias, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus 
were rather descriptive anthropologists than comparative anthropolo- 
gists. Perhaps the first comparative anthropologist was Tacitus, and 
he was also a descriptive anthropologist. It is not, however, neces- 
sary that the comparative anthropologist should also be a descriptive 
anthropologist, although it may be advisable that a man should learn 
to describe before he begins to compare. A man might be a very 
good comparative anthropologist on the correct observation of his 
brother, the descriptive anthropologist. A man may be a very good 
archaic anthropologist, without knowing anything of ancient inscrip- 
tions, art, myths, or traditions, and vice verad. Each branch can be 
defined with sufficient exactness, but cannot in practice be separated 
if we want to establish a veritable science of man. 

Attempts have frequently been made to divide the science of an-* 
thropology into branches. Steffens, a distinguished anthropologist, 
who published a work on the subject in 1822,* proposed making 
three divisions of the science of anthropology : 1. Oeological anthro- 
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pology, 2. Physiological anthropology, and 3. Psychological anthro- 
pology. We algo find Nasse, in the ZeiUchrtft fur Antkropologify 
1825, proposing to make two divisions under the titles physiological 
and psychological anthropology. More than forty years ago we find 
him making the following remarks, which illustrate what was the 
meaning of anthropology to his mind at that time. " The evolution 
and origin of language cannot be neglected by the anthropologist. 
How did the variations in the human species arise 1 The history of 
human nature from the earliest period to the present time presents 
questions which anthropology must endeavour to answer, or at least 
to elucidate. Has the human race degenerated or improved ? . . . . 
Neither is physiological anthropology an appendix to psychology, nor 
the latter an appendix to the former. . The relations of psychical to 
physiological life, and vice versd, belong neither to physiology nor psy- 
chology, but form an integral part of anthropology." 

The Germans possess a great advantage over English authors, 
inasmuch as they may, without subjecting themselves to the animad- 
versions of hypercritics, select expressive terms from the vernacular 
tongue. They have thus for ethnography, Volkabesckreibung, folks- 
description; for ethnology, Vdlkerkundey folks-knowledge; and for 
anthropology, Menkhmkentniss^ i.e. man-knowledge, constituting, in a 
restricted sense, the science of man considered individually in all his 
aspects, physical, intellectual, and moral ; and the science of mankind 
when viewed collectively. They look therefore upon ethnography 
and ethnology as subdivisions of anthropology. 

I am quite willing to admit that " folks-description'^ is as good a 
term as " ethnography." ** Folks-knowledge** is also no doubt quite 
equal to ethnology in scientific exactness, although Prichard, the 
father of English ethnology, attached a different meaning to that word ; 
but "folks-knowledge" is certainly not so expressive as the term 
comparative anthropology, the suitability of which is becoming more 
appreciated every day. 

It has been interesting to watch the discussion which has been 
going on during the past year respecting the definition of the words 
anthropology and ethnology. A remar^ble feature of this contro- 
versy in our own country is the curious foigetfulness on the part of 
some of the combatants, of the fact that certain words are doomed to 
extinction, while others, by an inherent law of " selection", live and 
become generally accepted. The use of the word anthropology, and 
the development of a great science under that name, is not the work 
of a few individuals, but is a part of the intellectual development of 
Europe. The British Association has ignored this fact, and from 
other quarters we have received credit which we do not deserve. 
Some words, like some existing species of plants, animals, and even 
men, appear doomed to become extinct. In Germany I learn that 
the word ethnology has ceased to be used. Dr. Carl Vogt writes me 
in a letter dated August 28, 1865, "Ethnology embraces a very 
secondary and confined branch of anthropology ; for the aim of the 

latter science is to study and know man in " 

merely as to the branches and peoples, inl 




cessity to divide archaic from historical anthropology ? It appears to 
me advisable that we should have a physical historical anthropology, 
and a psychological historical anthropology. K we call the former 
archaic anthropology, and the latter historical anthropology, we shall 
be simply following out the separation which for a long time has sub- 
sisted between archeeology and history. The word archaeology has 
been used in such a variety of senses, and also in such an extended 
sense as to be made to include everything old, and some things new. 
Church architecture and corporation seals now afiford much discussion 
to the archoBologist. The other day I heard it annoimced that the 
study of the postage stamps of different nations was an interesting 
branch of archeeology ! 

In using the term archaic anthropology we must guard against 
giving it such a vague meaning as archaeology has now acquired. We 
must also endeavour to draw a pretty clear division between what ia 
to be respectively called archaic and historical anthropology. All 
forms of palaeography and ancient art shoiQd belong to historical 
anthropology. A cromlech would belong to archaic anthropology, but 
if inscriptions be found on it, that part will belong to historical an- 
thropology : and thus the one will be the handmaid of the other. 
Archaic anthropology wiU help to give us the history of ancient hu- 
manity ; historical anthropology brings us into closer communion 
with them, and both will combine to enable us to build up a science 
of man in the past and the present. 

I have heard it remarked during the past year, that the terms 
descriptive anthropology and comparative anthropology are defective, 
inasmuch as we cannot compare until we have described. To this 
objection, I reply, that we may desciibe without comparing. De- 
scriptive anthropology is, like geography, no science in itself, because 
it only describes. Every traveller who describes the people with 
whom he comes in contact, whether conscious of the fact or not, is a 
descriptive anthropologist, but not necessarily a comparative anthro- 
pologist. Homer, Herodotus, Pausanias, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus 
were rather descriptive anthropologists than comparative anthropolo- 
gists. Perhaps the first comparative anthropologist was Tacitus, and 
he was also a descriptive anthropologist. It is not, however, neces- 
sary that the comparative anthropologist should also be a descriptive 
anthropologist, although it may be advisable that a man should learn 
to describe before he begins to compare. A man might be a very 
good comparative anthropologist on the correct observation of his 
brother, the descriptive anthropologist. A man may be a very good 
archaic anthropologist, without knowing anything of ancient inscrip- 
tions, art, myths, or traditions, and vice versd. Each branch can be 
defined with sufficient exactness, but cannot in practice be separated 
if we want to establish a veritable science of man. 

Attempts have frequently been made to divide the science of an- 
thropology into branches. Steffens, a distinguished antliropologist, 
who published a work on the subject in 1822,* proposed making 
three divisions of the science of antiiropology : 1. (Geological anthro- 
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pology, 2. Physiological anthropology, and 3. Psychological anthro- 
pology. We alflo find Nasse, in the Zeitschrift fiir Anthropologie, 
1825, proposing to make two divisions under the titles physiological 
and psychological anthropology. More than forty years ago we find 
him making the following remarks, which illustrate what was the 
meaning of anthropology to his mind at that time. '' The evolution 
and origin of language cannot be neglected by the anthropologist. 
How did the variations in the human species arise 1 The history of 
human nature from the earliest period to the present time presents 
questions which anthropology must endeavour to answer, or at least 
to elucidate. Has the human race degenerated or improved 7 . . . . 
Neither is physiological anthropology an appendix to psychology, nor 
the latter an appendix to the former. . The relations of psychical to 
physiological life, and vice vend, belong neither to physiology nor psy- 
chology, but form an integral part of anthropology." 

The Germans possess a great advantage over English authors, 
inasmuch as they may, without subjecting themselves to the animad- 
versions of hypercritics, select expressive terms from the vernacular 
tongue. They have thus for ethnography, VoUctheschreihungy folks- 
description; for ethnology, Vdlkerkunde, folks-knowledge; and for 
anthropology, MenschenkentnisSy i.e. man-knowledge, constituting, in a 
restricted sense, the science of man considered individually in all his 
aspects, physicaJ, intellectual, and moral ; and the science of mankind 
when viewed collectively. They look therefore upon ethnography 
and ethnology as subdivisions of anthropology. 

I am quite willing to admit that " folks-description'' is as good a 
term as " ethnography." " Folk^-knowledge*' is also no doubt quite 
equal to ethnology in scientific exactness, although Prichard, the 
father of English ethnology, attached a difierent meaning to that word ; 
but "folks-knowledge" is certainly not so expressive as the term 
comparative anthropology, the suitability of which is becoming more 
appreciated every day. 

It has been interesting to watch the discussion which has been 
going on during the past year respecting the definition of the words 
anthropology and ethnology. A remarkable feature of this contro- 
versy in our own country is the curious foigetfulness on the part of 
some of the combatants, of the fact that certain words are doomed to 
extinction, while others, by an inherent law of " selection", live and 
become generally accepted. The use of the word anthropology, and 
the development of a great science under that name, is not the work 
of a few individuals, but is a part of the intellectual development of 
Europe. The British Association has ignored this fact, and from 
other quarters we have received credit which we do not deserve. 
Some words, like some existing species of plants, animals, and even 
men, appear doomed to become extinct. In Germany I learn that 
the word ethnology has ceased to be used. Dr. Carl Vogt writes me 
in a letter dated August 28, 1865, "Ethnology embraces a very 
secondary and confined branch of anthropology ; for the aim of the 

latter science is to study and know man in 

merely as to the branches and peoples, inl 




cessity to divide archaic firom historical anthropology ? It appears to 
me advisable that we should have a physical historical anthropology, 
and a psychological historical anthropology. K we call the former 
archaic anthropology, and the latter historical anthropology, we shall 
be simply following out the separation which for a long time has sub- 
sisted between archseology and history. The word archaeology has 
been used in such a variety of senses, and also in such an extended 
sense as to be made to include everything old, and some things new. 
Church architecture and corporation seals now afiford much discussion 
to the archoBologist. The other day I heard it announced that the 
study of the postage stamps of different nations was an interesting 
branch of archeoology ! 

In using the term archaic anthropology we must guard against 
giving it such a vague meaning as archedology has now acquired. We 
must also endeavour to draw a pretty clear division between what is 
to be respectively called archaic and historical anthropology. All 
forms of palaeography and ancient art shoiQd belong to historical 
anthropology. A cromlech would belong to archaic anthropology, but 
if inscriptions be found on it, that part will belong to historical an- 
thropology : and thus the one will be the handmaid of the other. 
Archaic anthropology will help to give us the history of ancient hu- 
manity ; historical anthropology brings us into closer communion 
with them, and both will combine to enable us to build up a science 
of man in the past and the present. 

I have heard it remarked during the past year, that the terms 
descriptive anthropology and comparative anthropology are defective, 
inasmuch as we cannot compare until we have described. To this 
objection, I reply, that we may describe without comparing. De- 
scriptive anthropology is, like geography, no science in itself, because 
it only describes. Every traveller who describes the people with 
whom he comes in contact, whether conscious of the fact or not, is a 
descriptive anthropologist, but not necessarily a comparative anthro- 
pologist. Homer, Herodotus, Pausanias, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus 
were rather descriptive anthropologists than comparative anthropolo- 
gists. Perhaps the first comparative anthropologist was Tacitus, and 
he was also a descriptive anthropologist. It is not, however, neces- 
sary that the comparative anthropologist should also be a descriptive 
anthropologist, although it may be advisable that a man should learn 
to describe before he begins to compare. A man might be a very 
good comparative anthropologist on the correct observation of his 
brother, the descriptive anthropologist A man may be a very good 
archaic anthropologist, without knowing anything of ancient inscrip- 
tions, art, myths, or traditions, and vice versd. Each branch can be 
defined with sufficient exactness, but cannot in practice be separated 
if we want to establish a veritable science of man. 

Attempts have frequently been made to divide the science of an« 
thropology into branches. Steffens, a distinguished anthropologist, 
who published a work on the subject in 1822,* proposed making 
three divisions of the science of anUiropology : 1. Geological anthro- 
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pology, 2. PhTsiological anthropology, and 3. Psychological anthro- 
pology. We alfio find Nasse, in the Zeitschrift fur Anthropologie, 
1825, proposing to make two divisions under the titles physiological 
and psychological anthropology. More than forty years ago we find 
him making the following remarks, which illustrate what was the 
meaning of anthropology to his mind at that time. " The evolution 
and origin of language cannot be neglected by the anthropologist. 
How did the variations in the human species arise ? The history of 
human nature from the earliest period to the present time presents 
questions which anthropology must endeavour to answer, or at least 
to elucidate. Has the himian race degenerated or improved 7 . . . . 
Neither ia physiological anthropology an appendix to psychology, nor 
the latter an appendix to the former. The relations of psychical to 
physiological life, and vice versd^ belong neither to physiology nor psy- 
chology, but form an integral part of anthropology." 

The Germans possess a great advantage over English authors, 
inasmuch as they may, without subjecting themselves to the animad- 
versions of hypercritics, select expressive terms from the vernacular 
tongue. They have thus for ethnography, Volksbeschreibung, folks- 
description; for ethnology, Vdlkerkunde, folks-knowledge; and for 
anthropology, Menschenkentniss, i.e. man-knowledge, constituting, in a 
restricted sense, the science of man considered individually in all his 
aspects, physical, intellectual, and moral ; and the science of mankind 
when viewed collectively. They look therefore upon ethnography 
and ethnology as subdivisions of anthropology. 

I am quite willing to admit that "folks-description" is as good a 
term as " ethnography." *^ Folks-knowledge" is also no doubt quite 
equal to ethnology in scientific exactness, although Prichard, the 
father of English ethnology, attached a different meaning to that word ; 
but "folks-knowledge" is certainly not so expressive as the term 
comparative anthropology, the suitability of which is becoming more 
appreciated every day. 

It has been interesting to watch the discussion which has been 
going on during the past year respecting the definition of the words 
anthropology and ethnology. A remarkable featm-e of this contro- 
versy in our own country is the curious foigetfiilness on the part of 
some of the combatants, of the fact that certain words are doomed to 
extinction, while others, by an inherent law of " selection", live and 
become generally accepted. The use of the word anthropology, and 
the development of a great science under that name, is not the work 
of a few individuals, but is a part of the intellectual development of 
Europe. The British Association has ignored this fact, and from 
other quarters we have received credit which we do not deserve. 
Some words, like some existing species of plants, animals, and even 
men, appear doomed to become extinct. In Grermany I learn that 
the word ethnology has ceased to be used. Dr. Carl Vogt writes me 
in a letter dated August 28, 1865, "Ethnology embraces a very 
secondary and confined branch of anthropology ; for the aim of the 
latter science is to study and know man in all his phages, and not 
merely as to the branches and peoples, into which the human race 



cessity to divide archaic from historical anthropology ? It appears to 
me advisable that we should have a physical historical anthropology, 
and a psyohologioal historical anthropology. If we call the former 
archaic anthropology, and the latter historical anthropology, we shall 
be simply following out the separation which for a long time has sub- 
sisted between archseology and history. The word archaeology has 
been used in such a variety of senses, and also in such an extended 
sense as to be made to include everything old, and some things new. 
Church architecture and corporation seals now afiford much discussion 
to the archoBologist. The other day I heard it announced that the 
study of the postage stamps of different nations was an interesting 
branch of archeeology 1 

In using the term archaic anthropology we must guard against 
giving it such a vague meaning as archeeology has now acquired. We 
must also endeavour to draw a pi'etty clear division between what ia 
to be respectively called archaic and historical anthropology. All 
forms of paleeography and ancient art should belong to historical 
anthropology. A cromlech would belong to archaic anthropology, but 
if inscriptions be foimd on it, that part will belong to historical an- 
thropology : and thus the one will be the handmaid of the other. 
Archaic anthropology will help to give us the history of ancient hu- 
manity ; historical anthropology brings us into closer communion 
with them, and both will combine to enable us to build up a science 
of man in the past and the present. 

I have heard it remarked during the past year, that the terms 
descriptive anthropology and comparative anthropology are defective, 
inasmuch as we cannot compare until we have described. To this 
objection, I reply, that we may describe without comparing. De- 
scriptive anthropology is, like geography, no science in itself, because 
it only describes. Every traveller who describes the people with 
whom he comes in contact, whether conscious of the fact or not, is a 
descriptive anthropologist, but not necessarily a comparative anthro- 
pologist. Homer, Herodotus, Pausanias, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus 
were rather descriptive anthropologists than comparative anthropolo- 
gists. Perhaps the first comparative anthropologist was Tacitus, and 
he was also a descriptive anthropologist. It is not, however, neces- 
sary that the comparative anthropologist should also be a descriptive 
anthropologist, although it may be advisable that a man should learn 
to describe before he begins to compare. A man might be a very 
good comparative anthropologist on the correct observation of his 
brother, the descriptive antliropologist. A man may be a very good 
archaic anthropologist, without knowing anything of ancient inscrip- 
tions, art, myths, or traditions, and vice versd, £ach branch can be 
defined with sufficient exactness, but cannot in practice be separated 
if we want to establish a veritable science of man. 

Attempts have frequently been made to divide the science of an« 
thropology into branches. Stefiens, a distinguished anthropologist, 
who pubUshed a work on the subject in 1822,* proposed making 
three divisions of the science of anthropology : 1. Geological anthro* 

* " Antliropologie'% Breslan, 1822, 2 vols. 
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pology, 2. Physiological anthropology, and 3. Psychological anthro- 
pology. We also &id Nasse, in the Zeitschrift fiir Anthropologies 
1825, proposing to make two divisions under the titles physiological 
and psychological anthropology. More than forty years ago we find 
him making the following remarks, which illustrate what was the 
meaning of anthropology to his mind at that time. " The evolution 
and origin of language cannot be neglected by the anthropologist. 
How did the variations in the human species arise 1 The history of 
human nature from the earliest period to the present time presents 
questions which anthropology must endeavour to answer, or at least 
to elucidate. Has the human race degenerated or improved ? . . . . 
Neither is physiological anthropology an appendix to psychology, nor 
the latter an appendix to the former. . The relations of psychical to 
physiological life, and vice ver«^ belong neither to physiology nor psy- 
chology, but form an integral part of anthropology." 

The Germans possess a great advantage over English authors, 
inasmuch as they may, without subjecting themselves to the animad- 
versions of hypercritics, select expressive terms from the vernacular 
tongue. They have thus for ethnography, VoUMeschreibungy folks- 
description; for ethnology, Volkerkunde, folks-knowledge; and for 
anthropology, MenschenkentnisSy i.e. man-knowledge, constituting, in a 
restricted sense, the science of man considered individually in all his 
aspects, physical, intellectual, and moral ; and the science of mankind 
when viewed collectively. They look therefore upon ethnography 
and ethnology as subdivisions of anthropology. 

I am quite willing to admit that "folks-description" is as good a 
term as " ethnography." ^'^ Folkg-hwwledge" is also no doubt quite 
equal to ethnology in scientific exactness, although Prichard, the 
father of English ethnology, attached a different meaning to that word ; 
but "folks-knowledge" is certainly not so expressive as the term 
comparative anthropology, the suitability of which is becoming more 
appreciated every day. 

It has been interesting to watch the discussion which has been 
going on during the past year respecting the definition of the words 
anthropology and ethnology. A remarkable feature of this contro- 
versy in our own country is the curious foigetfulness on the part of 
some of the combatants, of the fact that certain words are doomed to 
extinction, while others, by an inherent law of" selection", live and 
become generaUy accepted. The use of the word anthropology, and 
the development of a great science under that name, is not the work 
of a few individuals, but is a part of the intellectual development of 
Europe. The British Association has ignored this fact, and from 
other quarters we have received credit which we do not deserve. 
Some words, like some existing species of plants, animals, and even 
men, appear doomed to become extinct. In Germany I learn that 
the word ethnology has ceased to be used. Dr. Carl Vogt writes me 
in a letter dated August 28, 1865, "Ethnology embraces a very 
secondary and confined branch of anthropology ; for the aim of the 
latter science is to study and know man in all his phases, and not 
merely as to the branches and peoples, into which the human race 



can be subdivided. Truly we should think ourselves very ridiculous, 
and every one would look upon us as upon those men in powdered 
wigs of your lords and baronets, only destined to mount behind 
the chariot of science, by adopting this antique word, which is no 
longer used in Germany. We must have the entire race, the com- 
plete avOpwiroiy as it is scattered and buried in the beds of the earth, 
and not these ephemeral apparitions, the combined results of artificial 
and natural selection, which axe called peoples and nations." 

A very praiseworthy attempt has been made on the part of some of 
our fellow-countrymen during the past year to act as a sort of 
"Aborigines Protection Society" towards the word ethnology. A 
periodical called the Ethnological Journal was started apparently for 
this special purpose ; but nature's laws appear to have doomed this 
word, if not to total extinction, at least to a very modified significsr 
tion from that proposed by the supporters of this periodical. In 
France attempts are also being made to retain the word ethnography : 
but the following extract from M. L^n de Rosny will show in what 
sense this word is there used. 

M. L^on de Hosny, speaking as an ethnographer, says, ^^Anthro- 
pology, nevertheless, as a natural science, must not be neglected ; 
far from it. It nevertheless seems to us, that the principles of this 
science remain yet to be discovered, whilst philology rests upon an 
ensemble of positive laws which preclude it groping in the dark.*' 
He also says that ethnography is essentially distinct from anthro- 
pology — the former being an historical^ and the latter a natural^ 
science. 

When it weus announced before the Paris Anthropological Society on 
November 3, 1864, that the British Association had decided that 
anthropology was included in ethnology, the statement was received 
with roars of laughter — really the only sensible reception which could 
be given to such a monstrous assertion. 

On this point I cannot do better than quote the opinion of Dr. 
Pruner-Bey, the late President, for 1865, of our parent society. In 
a letter to myself, dated August 26th, 1865, he says : — 

" I sincerely hope that the family quarrel will be settled to your 
own and our satisfaction. About that truly German verbal quarrel, 
I must frankly confess that in this particular case, in my humble 
opinion, the right is on your side. Anthropology, a general and 
comprehensive term, signifies the science of man (in the abstract, and 
in every respect); whilst Ethnology is the science of nations, and 
falls by this specification imder the head of the first. Finally, ethno- 
graphy is the merely descriptive part, and bears the same relation to 
anthropology as geography bears to geology. Anthropology, as the 
present generation understands it, has to be worked out by other 
means and methods than those at the disposal of our predecessors. 

"This last remark must not be interpreted as tending to throw 
blame on those men whom I have always considered as my masters, 
but as the simple expression of a conviction quite as deeply rooted in 
my mind as is my gratitude to them. Every epoch of human civi- 
liscd existence has its object ; and that of the present day is universal 



knowledge (of course within the limits of human understanding) for 
gradually establishing practical universal principles. If I am right 
in this, anthropology will not beat ethnology, but, like a hopeful 
child, will embrace and take care of its worthy mother." 

But I need not go out of our own country to prove that ethnology 
is merely a department of anthropology; and, not to dwell further on 
such a topic, I will conclude this portion of my subject by commend- 
ing the following remarks* by Professor Huxley to the notice of the 
Ethnological Society and the British Association : — 

"Ethnology, as thus defined, is a branch of anthropology, the great 
science which unravels the complexities of human structure ; traces 
out the relation of man to other animals ; studies all that is especially 
human in the mode in which man's complex functions are performed ; 
and searches after the conditions which have determined his presence 
in the world." 

No one can deplore more than myself the position which has been 
taken by our ethnological brethren with regard to our admission to 
the British Association. It is quite impossible for us to see the logic 
of, or the reason for, the position they have there assumed with 
regard to our science. The only clue which, I believe, ethnologists 
have ever published as to their motives for opposing us is to be 
found in the columns of a recently published periodical,t in which 
we find these words : "If the new section is to bear the name of an- 
thropology, its government must necessarily devolve on the Anthro- 
pological Society, which far outnumbers the Ethnological. If the 
name ethnology is preserved, there is at least an additional chance 
that the minority in the amalgamated body will retain some moderate 
portion of the influence due to their intrinsic character." 

If this jealousy of our influence is the true cause for the opposition 
offered to us by ethnologists, time has been wasted on verbal distinc- 
tions. We are glad, however, to know what the real cause is. If the 
logic of the above extract leads us to the true reason for the oppo- 
sition of ethnologists, we are willing to give them credit for acting in 
an intelligible manner, although we may not be able to admire such a 
spirit in men of science. 

As long as men are influenced by such petty jealousy as that dis- 
played in the extract I have quoted, it is not likely that they will be 
amenable to reason. We shall be glad to see whether they will dis- 
claim such motives, and that in a practical manner, by joining with 
us to obtain a special section for the science of man in the British 
Association. Had they told us before that they feared a loss of influ- 
ence if our name were used for the new section, we should have been 
ready to reassure them on that point. 

At Birmingham, I oflicially declared that it was the thing we wanted 
— ^a special section for the science of man ; and that we were prepared 
to make the name entirely a secondary consideration. An alliance, 
however, had been entered into between the ethnologists and a section 
of the geographers, and we were opposed on all points. Exception 

• " Fortnightly Eeview", June 15th, 1866. 

t " Ethnological Jonmal", September 1865, p. 146. 
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has been taken to the means used to prevent our carrying our pro- 
posal at some future day ; and, perhaps, not without just cause. In 
saying this, however, I have no intention or desire to convey the im- 
pression that this society is in antagonism to the British Associa- 
tion j on the contrary, I wish emphatically to proclaim that such is 
not the fact. We are simply fighting against those who have used 
their power and influence to destroy the position which a branch of the 
science of man once held in the British Association. We have a large 
and increasing number of supporters in the Association ; and, had not 
the Council arrogated to themselves powers which they have never 
before assumed, there is no doubt we should have carried our motion 
next year. Under actual circiunstances it was not thought advisable 
to give notice for the same motion until we have really some chance of 
carrying it. 

As it. is now settled, the science of man is to go to the biological 
section, and ethnology is to remain with geography in Section E. Is 
then, ethnology no part of the science of man ? 

I trust that the authorities wiU take this matter into their most 
earnest and serious consideration, and not allow themselves to be dic- 
tated to by anyone, but simply consider how they can best advance 
the cause of science. Their present position cannot be defended. 

The cause of anthropologists and ethnologists is the same when 
asking for a special section for the science of man. If we were united, 
we could demand this from the Association. ^^ Unite and conquer," 
is as true as " divide and be conquered." 

Supposing, too, the loss of influence by the ethnologists is a legiti- 
mate reason for their opposition to the proposal we made last year, I 
would remark, then, that they are no better off where they are. At 
present they have not the " influence due to their intrinsic character." 
Fifteen years experience has shown that there can be no real scientific 
discussion on any branch of the science of man in Section E, as at 
present constituted. 

I feel it, however, my duty, to take this opportunity of publicly 
returning the warmest thanks of myself and my colleagues to Sir 
Roderick Murchison, Mr. Crawfurd, and those gentlemen who have 
united with them to prevent our recognition by the Association. 
Much of our success during the past year is to be ascribed to this 
opposition on their part. The longer this is continued the better will 
it be for this Society. If, therefore, we do not obtain a section for 
the science of man in the Association, we gain very considerable 
strength from then* opposition to such a proposal. 

Our success is now simply a question of time. The more unfairly 
our science is treated, the sooner will it be recognised. The action of 
the Council last year obtained us very many members ; and, besides 
this, it has aroused the energy of some of our Fellows who had hitherto 
taken no active part in the affairs of the Society. When the history 
of this struggle in the British Association comes to be written, it will 
be most instructive, as illustrating the state of a portion of the scien- 
tific mind of England in the middle of this century. As M. Broca well 
says : " The contest which has commenced before the British Associa- 



tion is truly very curious . . . and when all this shall have passed away, 
no one will ever believe in the historical reality of this resistance." The 
struggle began twenty years ago, and may perhaps go on for that time 
longer. 

When the Council of the British Association reconmiended that the 
science of man should be included in the Biological Section, they no 
doubt anticipated that this arrangement, being some concession to 
our demands, might be accepted by us. The authorities of the British 
Association are now trying to do what was attempted with anthro- 
pology more than thirty years ago in Germany. Nasse, writing in 
1823, and speaking of the attempt at separation of the different 
branches of anthropological science, says : " This separation has been 
very injurious to anthropological inquiry; for, according to it, man 
has been delivered up to two separate facidties — ^his psychical part to 
philosophers, his physical part to physiologists. Even at present, en- 
deavours are still being made to keep these inquiries separate." It 
is not a little strange that some of our men of science should assume 
the same attitude towards anthropology as that taken upwards of forty 
years ago by some men of science in Germany. 

Why all this dread of anthropology ? Why do men who have spent 
the earlier part of their lives in furthering the cause of science, endea- 
vour to attain public applause from the masses by arresting its further 
development ? What made a leading member of the British Associa- 
tion utter the vain boast that he had made ^' the coffin of the anthro- 
pologists "1 The reply to the last question may perhaps be found in 
the speech of Cassius. 



" Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus ; and we petty men 
Walk under his hu|^e legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves." 

Such boasters do much to bring the name and the cause of science 
into contempt. It should ever be the object of those who conduct this 
Society, to do so in such a truly scientific manner, as not to allow it 
to faU into the state of one, at least, of our existing scientific societies. 
I allude to the unfortunate position to which Sir Roderick Murchison, 
Bart, has brought the Royal Geographical Society. From a useful scien- 
tific body of students of physical geography, this society has degenerated 
under his regime to a fashionable reunion. This is not the fault of 
the portion of science to which that society should be devoted, but is 
an admirable illustration of the evil effects of courting public applause. 
I merely mention the Geographical Society as an illustration of what 
this Society may become if she were to depart from her original pro- 
gramme, or forget which should be the true aim of every scientific 
body. I am aware that there are many of the leading geographers of 
this coimtry who are fully sensible of the present state of their science 
in England ; and in time, I have no doubt that the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society will resume its sphere of scientific usefulness. 

So much misconception and confusion have arisen in this country 
with regard to the word anthropology, that I believe our real claims 
are not yet fully understood even by the leading members of the 
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British Aj980oiation. Their recent legislation in assigning the " science 
of man" to the Biological Section, and retaining ** ethnology'' in Sec- 
tion E, sufficiently indicates the crude notions which exist respecting 
the " science of man. ^ According to this legislation, ethnology is not 
the '^ science of man," nor any part of it, or why keep it in another 
section? I can hardly understand how it is that ethnologists have 
not raised their voices against such a decision. However opinions 
may differ respecting the definitions of the word ethnology, 1 cannot 
imagine any valid reasons for their not uniting with us to obtain a 
special section for the science of man. The present state of things 
seems far worse for our ethnological brethren than for ourselves. The 
science of man is now allotted to the Biological Section. We shall feel 
more at home amongst oysters and lobsters, than when associated with 
the students of surface geology, commonly called geography. The 
Council of the British Association who came to this decision, are 
henceforth to decide all similar points. The confusion which this is 
likely to cause is delightful to contemplate. We shall watch with 
much interest what papers are read under the title of ethnology. 
Those treating of the science of man will necessarily, according to the 
present arrangements, be read in the section to which the science of 
man is to be sent. This, however, is not expressed in the report of 
the Conunittee of B.ecommendation8. They merely advised ^' that no 
special section or sub-section be established for the science of man." 
This is just the point on which all who study the science of man, or 
any important department of that science, must logically be at issue. 

As long as this state of things lasts, it will be our duty to continu- 
ally reiterate the fact that the science of anthropology is a part of no 
other science. Anthropology is not, like geography, a mere portion of 
another science. In one sense, anthropology is no doubt a branch of 
the science of life — biology. We can, however, imagine no real man 
of science coming forward and advocating that anthropology should 
be studied with infusoria and fungi. Whatever may be our opinion 
of man's relation to the rest of the animal kingdom, all must admit 
that, for the purposes of study, it is desirable we should separate him 
from both animals and plants. 

Our Society has had many charges laid against it ; and it is fortu- 
nate that it is not ourselves who place man amongst «.nimn.1ft and 
plants. We, on the contrary, are all agreed that the many pheno- 
mena presented by the study of mankind, are of such a different 
nature to those met with in the study of the other Tnft.mTn<Lli<i^ that it 
is expedient, advisable, and indeed necessary, that he should be 
studied in a separate department. 

It was not, perhaps, entirely a fine sense of delicacy on the part of some 
anthropologists, at the recent meeting of the British Association at 
Birmingham, which animated them to refuse reading their papers on 
the science of man in a zoological and botanical section : but I be- 
lieve that such action was based on something far better and more 
rational than mere sentimentality. 

I have dwelt at some length upon the opposition our Society has 
received at the hands of some members of the British Association. In 
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some cases, I believe that this opposition has been given to our de- 
mands for judicious reasons. Older and wiser men than some of us 
are of opinion that young societies should fight their way, and make 
good their position step by step, and such is our intention. 

I have good reason for believing th%t the adverse votes of some were 
given rather for the purpose of stimulating us to increased activity, 
than from any desire to injure the cause of our science. I trust it 
may be eventually seen that this was the true motive for passing the 
resolution that there should be no special section for the science of 
man. 

I hope our foreign associates will take care to make this view of the 
matter known amongst our fellow students on the continent. If we 
look at the matter in this light, we are imder deep obligations to the 
authorities of the British Association. We appreciate their kindness, 
and thank them for their support. We in England can fully under- 
stand such motives ; but I fear that they may be misunderstood on 
the continent. I am free to confess, that I for some time thought 
that the motives for opposing us were of a different nature ; but I am 
glad now to believe tlmt such may not be the case. We are now con- 
sidered to be on our trial, both as men of science and as a scientific 
body. 

I have long been convinced that our position in the British Asso- 
ciation is of httle or no consequence, if we only carry out honestly 
and truly the objects of our society. Let us remember that the Britieii 
Association for the Advancement of Science forms no part of anthro- 
pological science. We are, as regards that body, mere innovators ; 
and they are perfectly justified in seeing that we make good our title 
to admittance before they accede to our demands. 

We shall best do this by continuing the work we have begun. 
Above all things, we must avoid exhibiting a slavish desire to please 
the magnates of science, or to court public applause. 

It is a necessary law, I presume, that all young societies and young 
sciences should go through a period of trial, and encounter opposition 
from the masses of society. It is, therefore, not siu^rising that, 
during the past year, our young society has been attacked with a 
virulence and an energy whi^h we could not but admire. Early in 
the year it became the duty of the Fellows of the Society to discuss 
the influence of the civilised on the uncivilised man, brought before us 
by Mr. Winwood Reade, in a paper entitled "On the Influence of Chris- 
tian Missionaries amongst Savages." The abuse immediately levelled 
at the Society, by the so-called religious press of this country, was 
remarkable both for the vehemence of the language employed, and for 
the harmony which prevailed amongst the oppositionists, who united 
en masse against us. If noise and strong language could have stopped 
the working of this Society, there was enough of it during the time 
we had the temerity to discuss the influence of missionary labours. 

An important question arises for our consideration on this subject. 
Does such a question as the one named come legitimately within the 
sphere of this Society ? I must say a few words on this point, because 
I believe that there are some who consider that such a question is be- 
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jond the bounds of the science of man. The question for us to con- 
sider was, the influence of civilised on unciyilised man ; and I do not 
presume that any one will deny that such a question comes legiti- 
mately within the sphere of this Society. If we admit this, we at 
once see that the only other charge which could be brought against 
the title of Mr. Reade's paper was, that it singled out a special class. 
There was certainly no special reason why the class of Christian mis- 
sionaries 9hould have been selected, more than that of travellers, 
traders, or colonists, who, like missionaries, come in contact with un- 
civilised races. The charge of a paper being more special is, to us, 
rather an advantage than otherwise. But nothing could be more erro- 
neous than to assume that, because a Fellow of our Society took up 
the special question of the influence of missionaries amongst savages, 
the Society could in any way be charged with hostility to this parti- 
cular class of men. This discussion illustrates many other questions 
connected with the science of man. There are many subjects which 
cannot be said to be strictly within the domain of our science ; yet 
only by investigating these subjects can we judge of their value, as 
affording material wherewith to build up our edifice. The discussion 
on Christian missionaries was not a pleasurable excursion into this 
'Mebateable land"; the noise on that occasion was terrific, and the 
tone and language entirely foreign to scientific modes of thought. 
Even the strong nerves of some of our own members, who had taken 
part in the battles of our Society during the two previous years, were 
somewhat shaken, and that evening they were appalled at the danger 
which they considered us to be in ; now, however, that it is past, we 
may look bacl^ temperately upon that discussion, and take warning by 
that experience. 

Let us, in any future discussion on this point, avoid if possible treat- 
ing this theme in a manner repugnant to the feelings of any class. But, 
at the same time, we must do this in no timorous spirit of avoiding the 
opposition which we shall necessarily have to encounter, but simply do 
our duty as a scientific body, without passion or prejudice. It has been 
stated, on reliable authority, that the discussions before our Society have 
had the effect of advancing missionary societies. We trust they wiD, 
on some fitting occasion, reciprocate our good offices. This fact may 
also another time make the parties less vehement in their opposition to, 
and denunciation of, mere pilgrims — seekers after truth. A small 
society like our own, can have but little power against the numerous 
and powerful missionary organisations which exist in this country ; 
unless, at least, we have truth on our side, putting aside our indi- 
vidual opinions on such questions, but admitting our right to discuss 
them. I would fain wish, were such a thing possible, that mission- 
aries would calmly unite with us to investigate the matter we dis- 
cussed last year. The Bishop of Natal has led the way, and I cannot 
but think that other missionaries wiU follow his example. It should 
be the wish of missionaries to give us all the information and assist- 
ance in their power. 

We have been blamed for touching on any religious matters, and 
some of our well-wishers have suggested that it might be prudent to 
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avoid all questions which in any way bear on religion. 1 regret that 
we cannot act upon this well-meant suggestion. Religion is essentially 
on anthropological character, and in that light we shall always have 
to consider it. We cannot even describe the psychological characters 
of the different races, without dwelling on the tendency of some to 
believe in monotheism, and of others in polytheism. No anthropolo- 
gist, worthy of the name, can fail to observe these things, or to 
record them. 

While, however, it is our duty to take cognisance of what men do 
believe, we disclaim every wish or desire to prescribe for them what 
they ought or ought not to believe. It is here we draw the line 
of demarcation ; and those who take the trouble to examine it, will 
be compelled to avow that it is a broad and distinct one. 

We are a young society, and desire to conform as far as possible to 
the existing rules of scientific societies ; but this conformation with 
old-establii^ed societies must be more that of spirit than of action. 
Foimded as our Society is on many of the rules of the Greological 
Society, I hope the same spirit of independence and determination to 
fight against public opinion exists amongst us, as existed, and even 
now exists, amongst some of the great champions of scientific truth 
and freedom of inquiry, such as Buckland, Adam Sedgwick, De la 
Beche, Lyell, Darwin ; and, indeed, all these men have shown that 
they valued the cause of truth more than public applause. 

This sympathy with all true scientific workers of the day, I hope 
will always exist amongst us : but the working out of the administra- 
tion of our Society cannot be done precisely on any existing model. 
Our success has been unprecedented in the history of scientific societies 
of this metropolis ; and this success must be ascribed more to the suit- 
ability of our plan to the wants of the time than to any other cause. 
We must strive to imitate what is good in all societies ; and we can 
estimate at their true value the denunciations of those whose lan- 
guage is of that nature which can alone be dictated by rancorous 
jealousy. 

Great as has been the success of our parent society in Paris, it 
bears, as M. Broca writes me, no comparison to the rapid progress 
our own Society has made within so short a time. It affords me 
much gratification, also, to announce that the part of 6ur plan which 
has been much condemned in some quarters, viz., the publication of 
translations of foreign works, is to be followed by our fellow students 
at Moscow. We must all rejoice that such is to be the case. Let us 
never forget that there is but one science of anthropology, although 
there are many languages in which that science is enunciated. The 
Moscow society intend to publish their own works in Russian, into 
which language Elnglish works are to be translated. I mention this 
fact with peculiar gratification, because it illustrates the appreciation 
of the plan of our own Society. 

It is of importance, also, that we should enlarge our sphere of 
usefulness by increasing the number of our FeUows, or we shall 
not long be able to retain the leading position, as regards numbers, 
which we now possess amongst the different anthropological societies 
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of Europe. Our Madrid associates, although they have only just 
commenced their sittings, have already three hundred members en- 
rolled. The first number of ^eir Journal is shortly expected to 
appear ; and altogether there is an amount of activity and zeal in this 
young society, which is both gratifying and encouraging to us. 

Our fellow-students across the Channel acknowledge and remind us 
of the fact, that our opportunities for the study of anthropology are 
far greater than their own. The large colonial possessions of this 
country bring us into close contact with nearly every existing race of 
man. This has been going on for generations, yet to our national 
shame be it said, our anthropological museums are far inferior to those 
of the French, or even of the Danes. The state of the crania in 
large museums, like that of the Edinburgh Antiquarian Museum, and 
the Hunterian Museum at Glasgow, is simply a disgrace to our 
science. 

When recently in Orkney, I was informed of the destruction of 
crania which had been found associated with stone and bone imple- 
ments.* I^arge numbers were found at one place. The stone and bone 
implements were taken, but the skulls were left to be destroyed. If 
such things are going on in this country, we cannot wonder at the 
small amount of attention and care given to the collection of crania 
in our colonies. It is to enable us to cope somewhat with the neglect 
of our science that we have organised a staff of local secretaries. 
Eventually, I have no doubt, this department will work welL The 
fact that we have yet seen but little result from it, must be attributed 
to a great extent to a want of a sufficient staff to work out properly a- 
large undertaking of this nature. 

Some look at our success as unprecedented up to this time ; but 
without any desire to depreciate what we. have hitherto effected, I 
must express my opinion that our work is still only beginning. What 
we have done, has, I believe, been effected by genuine work, and by a 
unity of action between the officers and the Fellows of the Society 
generally. We want now to bring our local secretaries more imme- 
diately into sympathy and action with the Society. 

These things will, I have no doubt, all be effected in time. All our 
continental Associates look to us to utilise the enormous anthropo- 
logical riches which belong to this country, and I trust we may be 
able to satisfy their high expectations. This must, however, be a 
work of time. We shall merely be able to make collections which 
fiitui^ generationB may utUise. Tribes of men are constantly be- 
coming extinct, and we shall be guilty of neglect if we omit doing all 
in our power to procure sufficient typical specimens of crania while 
we have it in our power. The neglect I have referred to in this 
country is not simply a deficiency of crania, but we possess also a 
very limited collection of works of industry of the different races of 
man. If we judge of what was achieved in a few years by the late 
lamented Henry Christy, we shall have sufficient encouragement, to 

* See Wilson, alfio, who gives an account of the destruction of twenty- 
seven skulls in Orkney. " Prehistoric Annals of ScotUuid"j vol. ij p. 120. 
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be sure of being rewarded for our labour when we once set seriously 
to work. 

Our Library, too, possesses only a small number of books ; others 
must be obtained with as little delay as possible. I trust that, be- 
fore another anniversary, both our Museum and Library will be 
greatly developed. The Council have committed both the Museiun 
and Library to Mr. Blake's entire charge, and have freed him of 
other duties in order that he shall be able to devote sufficient time to 
the Library and Museum. 

I shall avoid, on this occasion, alluding to the works which have 
been published on the various branches of anthropology during the 
past year. It will now become the duty of your Librarian to keep a 
complete record of all books published on our science, and I have no 
doubt that this record will be published for the use of the Fellows. 
A large nimiber of pamphlets and articles are continually appearing 
on the different subjects connected with anthropology ; and to keep a 
complete record of these, together with the titles of all papers con- 
tributed to the different anthropological societies, cannot fail to 
assist materially those who are engaged in the study of our science. 
Mr. Blake, I believe, will endeavour to make this record complete 
from the time of the formation of our Society. While we have con- 
fided the Museum and Library to Mr. Blake, we have had the good 
fortune to obtain the services of our late Honorary Secretary, Mr. J. 
Frederick Collingwood, as Assistant Secretary. I cannot but heartily 
congratulate the Society on having secured the services of a gentleman 
so eminently qualified for the office as we know Mr. Collingwood to be. 

During the past year the Council have been consulted as to the 
expediency of forming local branches of the Anthropological Society in 
the chief towns of Great Britain. . For the present we have advised 
the postponement of any such attempt. If we once begin a system 
of branch societies, we should endeavour to do so on an extended 
scale. We have had applications on this subject from India and 
Austcalia, and the time will come when we must be prepared to act 
in this matter. We are simply waiting for sufficient strength to 
carry out such a large undertaking. If we wish to keep the position 
we have assimied we must continue to march onward. Since our 
foundation, societies for the study of anthropology have been developed 
all over the world in a manner unexpected to many. 

Having touched on a few points in connection with the development 
of our Society during the past year, let me now make some observa- 
tions on the position of anthropology both in this country and through- 
out Europe. We are rejoiced to see that our science is becoming 
developed in this country, not only by members of our own Society, 
but also by many who have not yet united with us. The study of 
mankind has acquired a life and vitality which the leaders of some of 
the older scientific societies seem to think entirely disproportionate to 
its merits. Men of the last generation fail to see that anthropology 
is the science of sciences. But there is no mistaking the tendency of 
the age. Scientific men, like Professors Huxley and Rolleston, who, 
a few years ago were devoting their energies and talents to palceon- 
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tology and zoology, are now aiding us in our work. Professor Huxley 
has been both lecturing and writing on our science. 

An oiganisation has been started during the past year, entitled the 
^'Anthropological Lecturing Club," whose chief object, it appears, is to 
attempt to popularise our science. The Anthropological Lecturing 
Club, like all oUier young institutions, will have to fight its own way in 
the world, and is, I believe, competent to do this without any help from 
myself. To those who have watched the gradual change which time has 
wrought in public opinion with regard to our Society, the manner in 
which the club was iiiahered into the world is fiill of encouragement for 
its future success. The attacks made on this club reminded us of the 
shouts of execration with which we were greeted from a portion of the 
intelligent leaders of public opinion in our younger days. But if this 
dentmciation of lectures on anthropology is baaed on truth or justice, 
is it a wider application than those who attack it seem to think ! I do 
not now feel called upon to justify an attempt to popularise either an- 
' thropology or any other natural science. I am fully conscious that, 
on such a point, there is a considerable difference of opinion existing 
amongst men of science. I am, however, free to avow myself entirely 
in favour of the diffusion of all useful knowledge, and even of the 
elements of our science amongst the thinking public. Men of this 
generation can hardly remain silent and inactive when they see the 
evil effects of the ignorance of anthropology both in* our statesmen 
and our politicians. The great question of "rage" imderlies the 
whole of their efforts, but they fail, or refuse to see it. It is melan* 
choly to reflect that the destinies of nations are entrusted to men 
who look with supreme contempt on aU such " vulgar errors " as 
race-distinctions, rerhaps the man who, more than any other states- 
man of our time, has shown himself incapable of seeing the facts in 
their true light, is the present prime minister of England. Educated 
in the pseudo-philanthropic school of Wilberforoe and other well- 
intentioned men, he is ignorant of the merest elements of the science 
of comparative anthropology ; or even of the well-ascertained and 
undisputed race-distinctions on which that science is based. 

Upwards of fifteen years ago, one of the most eminent anthropo- 
logists of the country, declared that there would be a Negro revolt in 
Jamaica. I quote Dr. Knox's own words :* '* From Santo Domingo, 
he (the Negro) drove out the Celt ; fix)m Jamaica he will expel the 
Saxon ; and the expulsion of the Lusitanian from Brazil is only an 
affair of time." 

These words appear to the mind of the vulgar prophetic ; but 
they were based on sound theories, ignored by nearly all our then 
statesmen. Some of our countrymen, however, do not spend their 
lives amongst diverse races of man without learning something prac- 
tical as to their psychological and moral characteristics. In the recent 
outbreak in Jamaica, the Negro found himself overmatched ; and we 
anthropologists have looked on, with intense admiration, at the con- 
duct of Governor Eyre as that of a man of whom England ought to be 

• " Baces of Men", 1850, p. 456. 
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(and some day will be) justly proud. The merest novice in the study 
of race-characteristics ought to know that we English can only suc- 
cessfully rule either Jamaica, New Zealand, the Cape, China, or India, 
by such men as Governor Eyre. 

Such revolutions will occiu* wherever the Negro is placed in unna- 
tural relations with Europeans. Statesmen have yet to be taught 
the true practical value of race-distinctions, and the absolute impos- 
sibility of appl3ring the civilisation and laws of one race to another 
race of man essentially distinct Statesmen may ignore the existence 
of race -antagonism ; but it exist-s nevertheless. They may con- 
tinue to plead that race-subordination forms no part of nature's laws; 
but this will not alter the facts. All who have candidly studied the 
question know that, if there be one truth more clearly defined than 
another in anthropological science, it is the existence of well-marked 
psychological and moral distinctions in the different races of man. 

The sublime contempt which a portion of our politicians have for 
the opinions of those who have studied the Negro all their lives, would 
be amusing, were it not melancholy and pregnant with consequences 
of the most momentous nature. I allude to these fieu^ts from this chair 
because the next generation will then be better able to imderstand 
the gigantic work which we have before us. We can easily under- 
stand why those powerful organisations called missionary societies get 
up pubUc meetings, condemning such men bs Mr. Eyre, in unmea- 
sured terms of abuse, but we cannot understand statesmen pandering 
to the prejudices and passions of the mob. If missionary societies have 
such a power amongst our ignorant masses, how can we wonder at 
their influence on men like the Negro, who have little to guide them, 
save passion and feeling ? 

I have alluded to Earl Russell once, and I regret to have to do 
so a second time. The present case is one on which I am sure I 
shall gain the undivided sympathy of the Fellows of this Society. 
I wish to take this opportunity of pleading the cause of a poor 
neglected FeUow of this Society, who has the misfortune to be in the 
service of the present government of Great Britain, and whose name is 
Captain Cameron. The Christian monarch who now holds our fellow- 
student in chains, has rendered all who have the name of Englishmen 
utterly contemptible to his countrymen. Delay to the African mind 
is victory. We are now at the mercy of the King of Abyssinifi^ whether 
we shall ever see our friend again. A little prompt action on the part 
of our then foreign secretary of state, might have saved him from all 
his sufferings, and the name of Englishmen from disgrace. It may be 
too late now to save Captain Cameron, but I think I do not go beyond 
the bounds of the President of this Society when I publicly proclaim 
and denotmce the apathy which has existed in the government of 
this coimtry with regard to him. 

Should Captain Cameron again fortunately return to us, he will 
be able, perhaps, to add a few more facts to what is already known 
with regard to the African race ; but his experience, we suppose, will 
receive just as much attention as though he had never left his native 
country. A Fellow of our Society — Dr. Jules Blanc — ^has gone to 
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attempt his rescue with Mr. Raasam, and I sincerel j trust their eflbrts 
may be crowned with success. 

Is it our duty to ** rest'' or be *' thankful/' whilst such things are 
going on f Is it not rather incumbent on us to raise a protest against 
the manner in which well ascertained facts with regard to race dis- 
tinctions are argued by those whose duty it is to become acqiuunted 
with them ? K this Society fails to publish to the world all the facts 
at present known with regard to this question, she will not be dis- 
chaiging her duty or fulfilling her place in the development of true 
scientific principles for human guidance. Let us not '^rest," but 
rather arouse those whose duty it is to carry out our deductions, to a 
sense of their responsibility, if they neglect truths so clearly demon- 
strated as race-antagonism and race-subordination can he. In these 
two phrases are summed up great and permanent truths. Neither 
raoe-antagonism nor race-subordination was invented by us ; they were 
simply phrases to express truths, which were as true thousands of 
years ago as at the present day. The existence of both is demon- 
strated by facta It is an error to suppose they are mere hypotheses; 
they are, on the contrary, theories founded upon all authentic history, 
and upon well ascertained facts. 

The time will come — ^whether we shall live to see it I know not — 
when a knowledge of the science of anthropology will be required of 
all seeking appointments in our colonial or foreign possessions, and 
when our statesmen will be required to act on the deductions of our 
science. The time, too, will surely come, when it will be made a 
branch of national education ; when the professor of history in oiur 
universities shall become the professor of historical anthropology ; and 
when the professor of political economy shall become the professor of 
comparative anthropology. 

Opinions may differ as to the time required to effect such changes ; 
but our science cannot fail ere long to be recognised in some form, 
even by those who are most opposed to what they suppose to be its 
teaching. These are things, however, of the future, and I only men- 
tion them now to urge all to renewed exertions on behalf of our sub- 
lime science. If we but once realise not only the grandeiu-, but also 
the practical advantage of anthropology, we shall no longer look 
with wonder at its development, but be reBdy to put oiu* shoulder to 
the wheel There are yet hundreds, if not thousands of men in this 
country who could render our science good service if they only realised 
its scope and practical bearing. 

Our Society at present is only the nucleus roimd which we may all 
work according to our lighta. It is true that we have refused many who 
have sought admission to us ; but we have only done this when we 
considered that such applicants were not likely to render service to 
the cause of science. The different shades of scientific opinion which 
are now represented in our Society, form the best guarantee for the 
free and full discussion of the topics brought before us. It is gratifying 
for us to know that the resignations this year have been relatively 
fewer than on any previous year. A yoimg society is always liable to 
lose a large number of its early adherents. There arc a large numlier 
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of restless minded men who seek admission into any young societj, 
hoping to find a congenial sphere for the display of their surplus 
energy, and wherein they can yentilate their individual crotchets. 
We have had some such amongst us ; hut they were not a class 
likely to aid our Society or our science. Scientific societies are not 
intended to be theatres for the display of the eccentricities of their 
members, or for the ventilation of individual crotchets or crudities, but 
for the real advancement of science. 

A Presbyterian divine has recently well observed :* " This is pre- 
eminently an age of science, and the culture of this age is emphati- 
cally scientific. Men may, therefore, be great classical scholars, and 
possessed of the highest culture of a certain sort, but unless they pos- 
sess the training, or are imbued with the spirit of science, it is the 
culture of another age, not of this. Now all who possess such a 
training and spirit, believe in the undeviating constancy and order of 
nature's methods or laws. Science could not proceed a step without such 
a belief." Our Society seeks only such fellow-laboiu^rs as are really 
imbued with this spirit ; for, unless they are so, they cannot aid the 
cause of true science. We desire men who can be both logical and 
consistent ; for it is by such alone that science can be advanced. 

We want all who sympathise with our labours ; and we welcome to 
our ranks all real seekers for truth, and all advocates of free inquiry. 
The real enemies of truth are those who would stifle inquiry, and 
desire to temporise with popular ignorance, arrogance, and supersti- 
tion. Mankind have nothing to fear from the study of themselves. 
On the contrary, they will gain much by a better knowledge of their 
natural relations to one another, and to the rest of the organic world. 
While, however, we invite othere to join us, we must remember that 
the work of this Society and the development of anthropological sci- 
ence in this country now devolves on ourselves. Let us all be 
stimulated to renewed exertion to forward the cause of truth during 
the coming year. Let each man use the whole of his individual in- 
fluence and talent on behalf of the conmion cause, in order that on 
oar next anniversary we may be able to rejoice, not only in con- 
tinued but in increaaed prosperity. 



• •' Divine Provktonoe in its Relation to Pnyer and Plagues." By Bev. 
Janes Cianbrook. Sdinbur^h: 1805. 
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HIS SOCIETY is formed with the object of promoting 
the study of Anthropology in a strictly scientific manner. 
It proposes to stndy Man in all his leading aspects, 
physical, mental, and historical ; to investigate the laws 
of his origin and progress; to ascertain his place in 
nature and his relations to the inferior forms of life ; and 
to attain these objects by patient investigation, careful induction, and 
the encouragement of all researches tending to establish a de facto 
science of man. No Society existing in this country has proposed to 
itself these aims, and the establishment of this Society, therefore, is an 
effort to meet an obvious want of the times. 

This it is proposed to do :* 
First. By holdmg Meetings for the reading of papers and the 

discussion of various anthropological questions. 
Second. By the publication of reports of papers and abstracts of 
discussions in the form of a Quarterly Journal ; and also by the 
publication of the principal memoirs read before the Socieiy, in 
the form of Transactions. 
Third. By the appointment of Officers, or Local Secretaries, in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, t<3 collect systematic information. It will 
be the object of the Society to indicate the class of facts required, 
and thus tend to give a systematic development to Anthropology. 
Fourth. By the establishment of a carefully collected and reliable 

Museum, and a good reference Library. 
Fifth. By the publication of a series of works on Anthropology which 
will tend to promote the objects of the Society. These works will 
generally be translations ; but original works will also be admis- 
sible. 
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De. Tueodoe Waitz, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Marburg. 
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Gkntlkmkn, — I appear before you this day to perform my lost duty 
aa youf president 

As my efforts to promote the interests of this Society during the 
past four years have so often met with your approval, and as I have 
so often received marks of your kindness and confidence, I am tempted 
to ask you to bear with me for a short period while I touch on a few 
subjects which appear to me to deserve especial attention as bearing 
on the future history and working of our Society. 

I had intended to give you on this occasion a succinct history of the 
origin and development of this Society.* I feel, however, that the 
future is of so much more consequence than the past, that I have 
relinquished the design of speaking of the past, in order to be able to 
offer a few remarks on the present and the future of the Society. 
Tlio time, too, has probably not arrived when great advantage would be 
gained, either to the Society or to Science, by detailing our past his- 
tory. What we have done is mostly before the world, and, for the 
present, I must leave each one to form his own opinion of the same. 

I shall endeavour to restrain a somewhat natural glow of satisfaction 
at what tliis Society has effected for anthropological science in this 
country. All I shall do will be to ask each FcUow to examine into 
and compare the state of anthropological science in England in the 
year 1862, and in the year 1866. The change is greater than many 
can well realise, and how far our Society has l>cen instnunental in 
effecting this change, I must leave for your decision on some future 
occaHiou. The late illustrious President of our sister Society in Paris, 
Dr. Pnmer-Bey, has, like many continental men of science, expressed 
his surprise at the progress of our Society. He writes thus : — " I 
must confess that I never expected such rapid and solid progress from 
that side of the channel, considering that even a few years ago it 
would have been impossible even to discuss matters there publicly 
which now form a starting point in your researches." 

The primary principle, and most important object in forming this 
Society, was to endeavour to promote the study of anthropology in 
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this country. In this we have to some extent succeeded, and I shall 
dwell on how we can best continue this good work. We have also 
to consider how we can most effectually make this Society worthy of 
the great science which she represents. 

Gentlemen, — our past must be to some extent our guarantee for 
our future. What we have done badly in the past, we must in 
future endeavour to do welL Far be it from me to hint that our 
past could not be done over again with more success and with )ess 
opposition ; but I do but scant justice to my colleagues when I say 
that if our past had to be enacted over again, I believe that more 
honesty of purpose could not be brought to bear on the establishment 
of a society by any set of men. If we have erred, it has been from 
want of experience rather than from any other cause. To those who 
think they could do better than we have done, I would only say that 
we did our best under the circumstances ; and only those who know 
how adverse the circiunstances have often been can fully estimate the 
difficulties we have overcome. I for one believe that the Anthropo- 
logical Society of London has loyally and truly performed her duties 
to the science which she represents, and I now b^g to offer a few 
suggestions which I think will conduce to nlake her continue in the 
same noble path she has begim. 

First, then, how can we best assist to promoie the study of anthro- 
pology in this country ? At present we have seven hundred and six 
Fellows, twenty -nine honorary Fellows, forty -two corresponding mem- 
bers, and one hundred and four local secretaries. This makes altogether 
a good foundation for future work ; but we have entered on such a vast 
field of research that this staff requires to be largely increased before we 
can fuUy carry out the enormous work which now lies before us. Some 
four years ago, those who had the temerity to suggest that it was possi- 
ble to get even five hundred Fellows, were accused of holding entirely 
Utopian ideas. Now, however, the case is entitely changed. The ex- 
perience of the past four years has demonstrated that our Society 
has only arrived at a very early stage of its development. As we 
proceed with our labours, our work appears to increase. For the last 
half century the utter neglect in this country of all genuine anthro- 
pological research has culminated in bringing disgrace on this por- 
tion of British science. While, in other branches of science, England 
takes a proud position amongst the nations of Europe, in the science 
of man, she is far behind nearly every other civilised country. 
The recall from public circulation of the lectures of our esteemed 
Honorary Fellow, William Lawrence, in the year 1820, was the signal 
for the downfall of all real anthropological science in this coun- 
try. The sporadic efforts of Prichard and Knox were incapable of 
arresting the downward steps which anthropological research had first 
taken in England about half a centuiy ago. Little could Dr. Prichard 
have imagined that the depth to which the science of man had sunk, 
in 1847, would have been still greater ten years later. In 1847 Dr. 
Prichard occupied the greater portion of his time in endeavouring to 
correct the misunderstanding which existed respecting his favourite 
pursuit in the British Association. We have been rejoicing during 
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the past year in the success our science has obtained in that great 
body. But a somewhat melancholy feeling is produced by this suc- 
cess, and while we have cause for congrattilation ih having gained 
for our science a position which she has for a long period been con- 
sistently and perseveringly denied, our position now in the Associa- 
tion is only that against which Dr. Prichard protested twenty jesAs 
ago. Dr. Prichard was not content that his favourite science should 
occupy only a subordinate position in the zoological section. Shall 
we follow his example, and also protest against this error ? or shall 
we take warning from the failure of Dr. Prichafd's effortis to removd 
this anomaly, and be content, at least for a time, with the subordi- 
nate position in which we are placed as a mere department of some 
other science 1 The authorities of the Association have, however, 
done T^hat will, ere long, settle this question. They have admitted 
anthropology as a department, and if they will now only give us fair 
play, we shall not be many years in convincing them that this subor- 
dinate position of anthropology cannot be long maintained. Let us 
not attempt again to decide this question by argument, but let us 
rather show that facts speak with more influence than words. Let us 
convince them that anthropology is not only one of the grandest 
branches of natural science, but that it is also one in which the public 
generally will, before long, take the most interest. Duiing the past 
year we have, as it were^ got in th^ thin edge of the wedge, and it 
depends on our own discretion and zeal whether we shall soon obtaiii 
the object for which Dr. Prichard contended just twenty years ago. 
We have now succeeded in again placing the science of man in, to 
some extent, its right position in the Association; it now only re- 
mains for us to show, by oiir genuine love and work at our science, 
that the time has come when anthropology should be placed in her 
natural position, as one great department of natural science, by the 
side of, and at least equal in rank to, her sister sciences, zoology and 
botany. The attempt to make anthropology a part of biology is 
certainly most ingenious, and for a few years it may suit our pur- 
pose, as the exponents of the claims of anthropological research in this 
country, to accept it. But let it be well understood, there are manjt 
Fellows of our Society who only look on this arrangement as tempo- 
rary, and as the most satisfactory expedient under existing circum- 
stances. Let the authorities well understand that we do not look 
upon the present position of anthropological science in the Association 
as either satisfactory or final. I believe I speak the sentiments of 
nearly all my colleagues when I say that we accept the position we 
have obtained in all good faith and sincerity, and that we do not 
intend to try to alter that position until we have fully established 
ourselves ill the place which has been allotted to us. 

This subject assumes an importance, because we cannot greatly 
increase the study of anthropology in this coimtry until we have 
removed the misconception existing in the public mind respecting its 
scope and object. Now, what are the objects aimed at by having a 
society for the special study of anthropology ? 

I have answered that question so often, that on this occasion 
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I must allow others to speak on it. What Dr. Prichard said 
twenty years ago respecting the benefits to be derived from allied 
branches of study can be said now with equal, if not still greater, 
truth and force. At that time he remarked that his favourite pursuit 
did not, "however, owe its late rapid extension to those only who 
have cultivated it for its own sake, but is, perhaps, still more indebted 
to the attention which has been given by ihe learned men and learned 
societies to correlative inquiries bearing more or less directly on the 
human race."* In other words, twenty years ago it had become ad- 
visable, in his opinion, that all the branches of study which throw 
light on " the past history of the human race" should be carefully 
studied together. Is that not the opinion of every scientific man 
who has investigated this subject since that time 1 But not to weary 
you with examples, let me call your attention to the formally expressed 
opinion of a man of science, who is, unfortunately, not yet a member 
of our Society. The sentiments which he has here so fully and clearly 
expressed, appear to me to apply not specially to the immediate paper 
which called forth the remarks, but is alike applicable to every paper 
at all bearing on the science of man which shall in future be read 
before Section E of the British Association. Professor Huxley, 
speaking in Section E, at Nottingham, remarked, — " It has, in the 
wisdom of the council of the Association, been thought proper that a 
department shall be instituted in Section D, of which I have the 
honour to be the head. It is called the Department of Anthropology, 
and if I have any comprehension of scientific method or arrange- 
ment, the paper we have just heard read is a purely anthropological 
paper, and can only be competently discussed by those persons who 
are familiar with all the sciences necessary for the student of anthro- 
pology." No one here, I am sure, will doubt the truth of these 
remarks. They are alike honotu»ble to Professor Huxley's candour 
and good sense. We go a little further, and say that this is true, 
not only of the particular paper which called forth these remarks, but 
that these words might with great advantage be read aloud, after 
every paper bearing on the science of man which shall in future be 
read either in Section E of the British Association, or any other place 
where the whole bearing of such communication cannot be fully and 
freely discussed. Thus the existence of our Society, and a department 
for our science in the annual scientific congress of this country, is not 
only a scientific, but also a logical necessity. Our fiercest opponents 
must admit that our principles on this fundamental point are unassail- 
able. Our existence and our success alike proclaim the truth of this 
law. During the. past year it has fallen to my lot to make an attempt 
to convince some of our brother students of the truth of these proposi- 
tions. In this I regret to say I have failed. Passion and prejudice 
are yet too strong, it may be, on both sides to allow of a unani- 
mous agreement on this point. But the time is, most assuredly, fast 
approaching when the truth can be no longer ignored. The sooner 
that time arrived the better for the credit of British science, and espe- 
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ciallj for British anthropological science. The existence of our Society 
is not an isolated phenomenon ; but we have sister societies springing 
up in all parts of the civilised world. On us devolves the task of 
representing anthropological science in this country. We have, on 
our own part, offered to make the greatest possible sacrifices, in order to 
make this Society more worthy of the science we desire her to 
represent The officers and Council of this Society have offered to 
give up their places of honour and trust to any one who would come 
and aid them in their good and great work. These proposals on our 
part have met with no generous response. There are, however, some 
notable exceptions to this. It has always been my wish and desire 
to render homage where homage is due, and it gives me more than 
ordinary satisfaction to assure you that one of my own most bitter 
scientific opponents. Professor Huxley, was one of the first to come for- 
ward and consent voluntarily to sacrifice his own peace, in order to 
bring about so desirable an amalgamation. Nor must I omit to men- 
tion that great praise is due to Sir John Lubbock, for the generous 
way in which he assisted to bring this about. There are certain dark 
figures moving about on this planet which produce entirely opposite 
effects on Professor Huxley and myself. These bodies act as disturb- 
ing forces on the harmony which ought to exist between us. Pro- 
fessor Huxley cannot yet bring himself to believe that I can hold my 
views on the negro without being influenced by the slave-holding 
interest ; and I cannot yet convince myself that he can be a good, 
sound anthropologist, when he allows his name to be associated with 
those who wish to persecute a man for successfully putting down a 
negro revolt. 

As, therefore, I may not again for a long time have occasion to agree 
with Professor Huxley, let me here be allowed the pleasure of acknow- 
ledging'the important services which that gentleman has rendered to 
the cause of anthropological science in England by his recent bold 
and consistent conduct respecting anthropology at the British Associa- 
tion. The ever memorable division of the general committee of the 
Association at Birmingham paved the way for our success ; but it was 
to Professor Huxley that we were mainly indebted for an immediate 
victory last year. Such conduct will be remembered by our descend- 
ants when the bitter disputes about the negro have long been forgotten. 
My own sentiments, however, with regard to Professor Huxley, may 
be best gathered from the fact that, notwithstanding my differ- 
ences of opinion with him, when I was asked whom I should like to 
be my successor in this chair, I mentioned the name of Professor 
Huxley. I was further authorised by the council to request him to 
take this office ; and, had we been successful in convincing Mr. Craw- 
furd that the words anthropology and ethnology had different mean- 
ings, I should this day have had the pleasure of committing to Pro- 
fessor Huxley the position which, by your kind indulgence, I have 
held during the last four years. In concluding this portion of my 
address, I feel it only right to say that the terms of union which we 
submitted for their consideration were fully agreed to by both Professor 
Huxley and Sir John Lubbock, and I trust that some day they may 
form the basis of a more successful negotiation. 
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In the nieantime, however, our duty is plain. If wo cannot, by a 
iiaup d'Btat, obtain additional strength, we must try a more certain, 
and, perhaps, more successful plan. 

The problem before us now is how we can best promote the study 
of anthropology, and how our own Society may be rendered worthy of 
this country. We must not only promote the study of anthropology, 
but we must do so in such a manner as to redound to the credit of 
our common country. If others will not make any sacrifice to feel- 
ings of national pride, we are at least called upon to do so. If the 
task before us be simply that of promoting the study of anthropology, 
we should be at liberty to use means which at present are not admissi- 
\Ae. We must remember that our doings are becoming to a great 
extent the pattern for other societies. As the second Anthropological 
Society established, we are looked to as an example, and we should 
be careful not to do that which might bring us temporary eclat, 
but could not be of lasting benefit io our science. This must be our 
maxim in the future, whatever we may have done in the past. I 
shall, therefore, now briefly consider these two questions at the same 
time, in touching upon the various objects which are contemplated in 
our programme. I shall take these objects in the order in which they 
appear in our prospectus, and briefly touch on each. 

Meetmgs. — It no doubt often occurs to those who attend our meetings,, 
or read reports of the same, that they do little towards the establish- 
ment of a science of mankind. This feeling is, no doubt, greatly based 
pn truth. The necessarily brief form of a paper, and the limited time 
for discussion, are alike against much being done in one evening 
towards the solution of any question that may be submitted to us. 
Our papers and the discussions thereon rather indicate what is going 
on than do much to assist the cause of science. All scientific men 
agree that it is of the greatest advantage for scientific students of any 
branch of science to meet together and compare notes on the various 
subjects which they may be investigating. It is, alone, by free and 
fair discussion that the truth can be obtained. Complaints have, it 
is true, been mlide that sometimes our discussions are thought to be a 
little too free ; but no one can justly charge the Society as a body. 
It has been my good fortune to have listened to the discussions which 
have taken place in this Society during the last four years, and I am 
glad to know that, however free the discussions have been, £hey have 
never degenerated into either frivolity or licentiousness ; nor have I 
often felt it necessary to request speakers to confine their remarks to 
the subject immediately under discussion. Experience has taught 
me that one branch of our science is so immediately connected with 
another, that it becomes frequently very difficult to decide whether the 
apparent foreign matter submitted to us may ^ot have a most import- 
ant bearing on the subject under discussion. The system we have 
adopted, of referring papers before they are read, is valuable ; but it 
requires to be used with very great caution. The council submit 
each communication to some FeUow of the Society, and ask if it is 
suitable to be read before the Society ? If the answer is in the affirma- 
tive, it is read ; if in the negative, it is again refeiTcd to some one unac- 
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quainted yrith th^ decision of the previous ref^r^e. If these referees 
differ, the paper is then submitted to each member of the coimcil, or 
to a special committee, I have said that tbe power thus assumed by 
the council tQ refiisp to read any communio^tiou submitted to them 
must be used with very great caution. A tendency is some- 
j^imes felt to refiise a paper because it is thought to be too dreamy 
or unscientific ; but it most be borne in mind that the object of the 
Society is not to formulate oy promulgate any one set of opinions, but 
rather to develope the expression of opposite opinions, both in written 
communications and in the discussions. It must also be borne in 
mind that we do not feel bound to print the whole of each of the 
papers read before us, or the discussions on the same, at full length. 
Sometimes it is considered that the publication of an abstract 
answers sufficiently well. This point, too, requires great care, for an 
abstract does not often give a correct idea of the contents of a paper. 
I am myself inclined to think, that, with certain limitations, more will 
be done to advance our science by printing all the communications 
read before us at length, than by sending forth abstracts of them : 
always premising that such communications are written in a bond fide 
scientific spirit. So, too, with the reports of discussion. Each speaker 
is wholly and solely responsible for his own remarks. It is neither the 
object nor the business of the council to assume the office of a scientific 
censorship. It is, however, necessary that the council should have this 
power : but it is equally necessary that they should exercise it with 
great cs^ution and discretion. 

Journal aiid Memoirs. — The publication of reports of papers and 
abstracts of discussions, in the form of a Quarterly Journal, forms one 
of the most important items conteinplated in our formation. The 
advantage of a regularly published periodical over the issue of the 
same at irregular intervals, cannot, I think, be too highly esti- 
mated. Our Journal has always been associated with an independent 
Review ; but the latter publication is in no way under the influence or 
pontrol of the Societv. It has hitherto been^ found mutually advan- 
tageous that this connection should exist, and, as long as such is the 
case, I presume the present arrangements will continue. The con- 
nection of the official joiu^al of a scientific society with an independent 
publication is on experiment j but it is thought, by many competent 
judges, to be a highly successful one. 

Up to this time our published Memoirs have been of very consider- 
able value, s^d offer a favourable contrast to any similar publication 
ever issued from the English press in this form \ and, as time goes on, 
I trust that their scientific interest and practical value will still more 
increase. 

Local Secretaries, — ^Puring the past four years we have been enabled 
to.XQake a laige number of appointments of local secretaries in different 
parts of the world. This is all we have hitherto be^n able to do. It now 
remains for us to utilise them. This may be done to some extent by 
some general instructions ; but still more by a personal correspondence 
with and encouragement of these officers. While, however, we may 
now be able to b^in to make use of our present local secretaries, we 
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have Btill largely to increase their numberB before we are able success- - 
fully to compete with the gigantic work which we have before ua. It 
would be very adviaahlo that a more intimate connection lietween these 
oHlcers should be kept up, either by personal interviews, ofj where that 
is impossible, by frequent correspondence. 

Mvteum. and Library. — In four years we have collected together 
cue hundred and five skulls, beside a large nmmber of flint, stone, njid 
other weapons and implenieiits of ancient and modem races of man. 
This forms a good nucleus for future collections. We have now to do the 
work which has hitherto fallen on one man in this country, and who, 
in his efforts to collect an anthropological museum, has been to a great 
extent successful. I allude to the anthropolo^cal collection of our 
colleague. Dr. Barnard Davis. If one man can accomplish so miich, 
how much more can be done by a Society like our own ) 

Our Library is not only incomplete, but as yet only a uucleua of 
liooka on our acience ; uovertheleasa, it ia perhaps the moat valuable 
which haa exiated on thia subject in this coiintry, although only 
amounting to some nine hundred volumes. 

Tramlat!fm». — The work before us under the head of translations is 
very vaat indeed. We have to publish all classical works on anthro- 
pology, and at the same 'time we should endeavour to publish trans- 
lations of modem works which represent the work that is being done 
by other students of science on the continent. The anthropological 
literature of the last century is especially deserving of reproduction. 
We have already sent forth to the world the works of Blumenbach ; 
and we ought now to do the same with the writings of Camper, 
Herder, Soemmering, Knnt, Virey, Desroouliiis, and Bory de St. 
Vincent. We have prepared for the printer the works of Retzius, 
Oratiolet, and the second volume of Wait/. It ia highly desirable 
that wo should publish as soon as possible the works of Nilsson and 
Von Baer, so as to hnvo the advantage of their assistance in the 
translation of such works. 

Besides those enumerated above it woidd bo well for ua to 
publish translations of some of the important works issued by the 
continental jiress on our science. Our object is to increase the 
study of anthropology in this country, and this we cannot do by 
iasiung only standard and classical works. We nnist publish works 
which sliall have the effect of inducing persons in this country to 
study our science. Wo have to ahow tlie people of England that 
our seience does not simply treat of anatomy and physiology, but 
that it includes all the sciences which throw light on the past, present, 
or future history of mankind. 

Besides translations of foreign works it also comes within the range 
of our Society to publish original works. At the present time I know 
of more than one original work, by Fellows of this Society, the pub- 
lication of which would bring credit on ouraelvea and be doing good to 
our science. This one object is sufficient to tax the whole of the 
energies and resources of any scientific society, and gives at once to 
us a speciality wliich does not belong to any other scientific liody. 
But let it always be remembered that this publioation of both tmnsla- 
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tions and original, works is one of the fundamental objects of this 
Society. If we cannot do it in as satisfactory a manner as we could 
wish, we must still attempt to do it as well as we can. There are yet 
hundreds of men in England who ought, and I believe do sympathise 
with this special object of our Society, and woidd have gladly 
joined us had we no other in view. I trust that the knowledge of 
the fact that our present resources will not enable us to carry out 
fully, and satisfactorily, this part of our programme, will induce 
them to aid us. What the Ray Society has done, and is doing for 
zoology, we are aiming to do for anthropology. As therefore it is 
alone by large numbers, or by large resources, we can carry out this 
one object, it is incumbent on all who are conscious of the surpassing 
benefits to be derived from the publication of such works, to come 
forward and assist us in this labour. 

The Council have had continually before them the question as to 
how they could obtain the large resources necessary to carry out in a 
satisfactory manner all the objects conceived in the formation of the 
Society, and especially the one by which translations and original works 
on anthropology may be published ; and although proposals have been 
made for increasing the subscription, or introducing an admission 
fee, they have, in my opinion, wisely refrained from advising either 
the one or the other. They have decided to recommend neither 
the one nor the other until there are two thousand ordinary Fellows 
on our list. This at first sight appears a startling announcement ; 
but the more the amoimt of work even at this time, before the 
Society is investigated, the more it will be found that we must 
either strive in this matter to become worthy of the high position 
which we are called on by the unanimous voice of scientific Europe 
to take, or that we must acknowledge that our organisation is imable 
to cope with the duty before us. If the latter alternative be true, 
then, without attempting to impede scientific progress and advance- 
ment, we must give place to an organisation more suited to the 
requirements of the time. I know, however, too well the present 
elements which compose this Society to even suppose such a con- 
tingency is soon about to happen. If our successors at some future 
day should think difierently, I trust it will not be from either the 
precepts or examples which we shall hand down to them. The 
Society has already done so much that I feel sure she will not now 
hesitate to take the position which is expected of her; nor, I feel 
sure, will the Fellows of this Society generally, allow the printing- 
press to be stopped for lack of energy in inducing their friends to 
enlist in our cause. 

Committees, — If more funds or more members are required for the 
printing of our publications, the same want is felt to nearly as great" 
an extent for the furtherance of other objects of anthropological science 
generally. One of our plans is the appointment of official committees. 
During the past year we have felt so much the necessity for funds for 
special purposes, that an attempt was made to raise by private subscrip- 
tions a special fund to be applied to original researches in archaic an- 
thropology. This has already yielded satisfactory results, and will 
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continue to do so if we are able to continue the same. Bi;t archaic 
anthropology is after all but a very small part of the science of anthrt)- 
pology. It is no doubt quite true that the destruction which has been 
going OQ for centuries of ancient crania, both in this country and in our 
colonies, is not very creditable.to those who have gone before us. With 
the exception of perhaps Norway, Englishmen may enjoy the some- 
what melancholy satisfaction of Imowing, that in this coimtry there 
exists the most imperfect collection of ancient crania of any people 
in Europe. So too this country excels all othera in the ruthless 
manner in which ancient tumuli and other objects throwing light on 
the past history of man have been destroyed. If we appoint some 
one to make an investigation of the ancient remains of this country, 
it is with no desire or intention of interfering with the work of the 
antiquary. We take this step merely in self-defence, and as a pio- 
test against the little care which they have shown in the preserva- 
tion of objects of anthropological interest. Efforts have been made 
during the past year to awaken the archaaologists of both England 
fknd Scotland to a sense of the importance of a collection of crania, 
and I am glad to be able to announce that a sort of treaty is 
in progress between ourselves and the archsBologists of both 
countries by which we may mutually assist each other's researches. 
This is so far satisfactory as regards this country ; but England, or 
even Europe is not the whole world. Leaving this aside, we have 
stDl to insist on the importance of making collections of crania in our 
colonies, arid indeed in every part of the world where opportunities 
may offer. 

We want' funds to repay our Local Secretaries or others any ^x-. 
pense they incur in obtaining and transmitting to us either skulls 
or objects of human industry which throw light on man's past or 
present state and history. We want funds for increasing original 
work in other branches of our science. Where, for instance, have wo 
got an authenticated series of drawings of the existing races of man ? 
where are portraits of those peoples who have but lately become extinct? 
Not only have we lost their skulls, but what I hold to be of equal if 
not of greater importance, we have also lost their living forms. In many 
cases our neglect is almost irremediable. Races or tribes of men have 
within the last half century become utterly extinct, and the apathy 
of British Societies, whose duty it was to preserve these, has caused 
all this disgrace on British anthropological science. A like neglect 
on our part may bring ours to the state in which they now find them- 
selves ; while had such societies properly performed their duty, this 
country would have been second to none in collections of skulls of 
extinct rac^. They have neglected to insist on the preservation of 
portraits, of vocabularies, of traditions, or even of crania. Instead of 
receiving the homage of the present students of the science of man 
for what they have done, they only have the finger of acorn pointed 
at them for not being able to collect, during twenty years' existence, 
more than about thirty cranja 1 

The past history of o^ Society has shown that we have not been 
80 apathetic in this matter, for in four years we^ have collected 
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together more than one hundred well preserved crania. We have 
also collected a considerable number of authentic photographs and 
drawings of the different races of men. It has been said that the dis- 
tinguishing cha^:acteristics of scientific societies are that of ingrati- 
tude towards, and an entire want of conscience in their dealings with, 
those who put themselves, not only to considerable labour and in- 
convenience on their account, and a tardiness in returning thanks 
for large expenses which are frequently incurred on their behalf. Wo 
must endeavour to avoid being justly charged with such conduct I 
hold that it is only right atid just, that we as a society should repay all 
the hondfde expenses to which our Local Secretaries and others are 
put in procuring objects for our museum or our library. We must 
remember that unless we are able to do this, we shall be entirely 
beaten out of the field by private collectors. 

I may but indicate the extent of the demands on our funds when I 
briefly inform you of a plan brought before the Council only this 
year for making a collection of authentic portraits of some of the 
most available African tribes. Mr. Baines, vthc accomplished tra- 
veller and artist, submitted for our consideration a plan by which he 
would undertake such a duty, but we found that this alone, in the 
expenses to be incurred by that gentleman, would absorb more than 
a year's entire inccMne ; we were therefore compelled to relinquish the 
idea of obtaining the portraits of African races in this manner. Shall 
we allow them to pass away without making an effort to preserve for 
our own and our descendants' use some record of their form and fea- 
tures ? Shall the form of a river or the height of a mountain be in- 
vestigated at the expense of thousands of pounds, while the form 
and height of such fleeting objects as men and women be lost for ever, 
through our apathy ? The anthropologist and the geographer should for 
the future work hand in hand ; but if this is not to be, and if only 
one set of investigations can go on at the same time, then, I say, let 
investigation find description of man come first, for future generations 
may study physical geography, as well as we can do now. 

The approaching anthropological congress at Calcutta oflers to us 
another illustration of what we are called on to do. A communication 
has been made to us requesting the attendance of a committee to re- 
present our Society on that interesting and iqiportant occasion. It 
would be very advisable that we should be able to send at least ox^e 
anthropologist, accompanied by an artist or a photographer : but 
where are the funds to come from % If we cannot do this, we must 
leave it to chance whether we shall be able to preserve any useful 
records of this important event. 

Local Societies. — The establishment of local or branch societies is au 
experiment which has been tried during the past year. Such societies 
will become a source of strength or weakness to us, according to the 
manner in which they are governed. These societies will be chiefly 
useful in giving Fellows of the Society and others an opportunity 
of meeting together to discuss certain anthropological topics of 
the day. If they content themselves with this, they will no doubt 
do good both to our Society and to science; but there is a fear 
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that such branch societies may not be content with this much, 
but may become ambitious to riyal the parent Society. Any attempt, 
however, to iuterfero with the legitimate action of the parent and 
central Society cannot but do injury. A small reference libraiy and 
typical museum is all that should be aimed at, and any attempts to 
make a large collection of either books or specimens for a local 
museum should as yet be strictly avoided. Both the books and the 
specimens of the parent Society are at the disposal of the branch 
societies whenever they may be required. It is not proposed to 
limit these branch societies to this country. Ere long I hope to 
see local branches of oiur Society in every great city of the British 
dominions. 

Lectures, — In the original rules of the Society the Council liad no 
power to sanctiou the delivery of lectures before the Society other 
than in the form of ordinary papers ; now, however, the Council have 
power to allow lectures to be delivered before the Society under such 
Umitations and restrictions as may from time to time be thought 
advisable. By exercising this power they will simply be carrying out 
the great object of the Society — the promotion of the study of anthro* 
pology. How many otherwise well educated men of the present dav, 
for instance, are not ignorant of the meaning now applied by nearly 
eveiy scientific man in Europe to the woid anthropology t How 
many erroneous impressions respecting our science have we not now to 
remove t How many, even of our own Fellows, would not benefit by 
attending, or even reading a systematic course of lectures on the 
different branches of our science ? 

By the delivery of lectures we shall be able to do what is now 
impossible at our ordinary meetings. There are some subjects which 
cannot be successfyiy treated in one or two papers, and the time 
allowed for the ordinary meetings of the Society is too valuable to 
be given up to the enunciation of well known and undisputed facts. 
Our meetings are chiefly occupied with the investigation of new 
facU ; our lectures will chiefly be confined to application and deduc- 
tion ftnom facts already known. These lectures may also sometimes 
take the form of oral instruction. How many of our Fellows, for 
instance, would not be glad to have instruction in the employment of 
the different craniometers now in use, or even on oraniology generally t 
How many more would not gladly listen to a practical descriptive an- 
thropologist, like Dr. John Beddoe, whOe he discoursed on his system 
of making observations 1 Or who would not be glad to attend a 
course of lectures by such men as Captain Burton) Mr. Eyre, Sir S. 
Baker, or Mr. Oeoi^ Catlin, on the races of man with whom they 
have come in contact 1 

Besides such subjects it would be well to have from time to time 
series of lectures detailing the progress being made in different 
branches of our science or on its practial application. With what 
interest and profit might we have a series of lectures on the history 
of anthropological science ? How much might we do to preserve 
savage races by exciting an interest in the public mind on their 
behalf 1 The good work that miglit be done is vast enough, and 
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I tnist that my successor in this office will be able to announce 
to you that the delivery of lectures before the Fellows of the Society 
and the public generally, has alike proyed beneficial to the Society 
and to the science. 

I have now discharged the duty, incumbent^on me, of saying a few 
words on each of the chief objects of the Society. I must now dwell 
for a short period on the general aspects of our science. 

If we look around us at the present aspect and position of our 
science in this country, we see cause both for fear and for congratula- 
tion. We live in an age when the public mind seems to oscillate 
with every, new doctrine that is brought before it. At the present 
time, many a man whose name, position, and abilities should enable 
him to assist the cause of our science, is wasting this good opportunity 
by promulgating some of the most reckless speculations and assump- 
tions which the history of science will have to record. 

Some four years ago, a shout of execration was raised against 
us, for daring to assert that the question of the origin of man was 
one of physical science. Even some of the Fellows of the Society 
resigned, and others relinquished the offices they held. I thought 
it my duty to make that statement. We have, however, lived 
down opposition on this point. Our right to discuss the modus 
operandi of the origin of man is granted to us even by theologians. 
All they now ask is, that we should discuss the whole bearings of the 
case, and not promulgate crude speculations. Our right to discuss 
this question as our own being no longer denied, we readily acquiesce 
in this request. The history of our science for the last two thousand 
years, has shown us that all attempts to promulgate a satisfactory 
theory respecting man's origin have been meagre, conjectural, and, 
for all practical or scientific purposes, worthless. We have felt 
it our duty to oppose the assumptions of the theologian, when he 
has dictated to us on this question. But how much more does it be- 
come our duty to oppose the speculations and assumptions of our 
contemporaries in science, when they become guilty of doing what we 
80 much condemn in the theologian % We must not, and ought not, 
to have two measures ; one for the theologian, and another for the 
man of science. At this minute, assmnptions as valueless as any of 
those promulgated by the theologian, are being industriously circu- 
lated by men of science, under the garb of scieiice. Our Society has 
been blamed for the speculations of some modem anatomists and natu- 
ralists : but we can, as a society, justly plead not guilty. It has been 
our duty to be perfectly consistent with regard to different theories. 
To the monogenist, of whatever sort, we have had to say, yours is an 
assumption unsupported by fact, reason, or analogy. To the poly- 
genist we have to say, your hypothesis is an assumption of no great 
scientific value ; but, under all the circumstances, it is the most rea- 
sonable. A French anthropologist not long since asked the question, 
whether the majority of the Society were in favour of the monogenist 
or the polygenist theory of the origin of mankind 1 The reply I gave 
him was, that the majority would be in favour of whichever theory 
should eventuaUy appear to be true, and that at present they suspended 
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their judgment, and did not give any preference to the various 
theories of man*s origin. I further, however, added that I thought, and 
I knew many of my colleagues agreed with me, that there were at 
present several distinct species, if not genera, of man, but we declined 
to assert how they originated. I^ for one, think that the doctrine of 
the absolute intellectual inequality of the different races or species of 
man is demonstrated by well ascertained facts. I further consider 
that, without pretending to say how or when these differences origin- 
ated, these species have different instincts, and that^ judging from 
past experience, it is as difficult to get a race like the Australian to 
accept European civilisation,, as it is to get a monkey to understand a 
problem of Euclid, or a cat to bark like a dog. That the instincts of 
races differ, I take to be an established fact, which all the erudition 
of a Prichard, or all the special pleading of a Quatrefages cannot in- 
vahdate. I shall make no apology for telling you on this occasion^ 
what I take to be the tendency of our science, becailse I know too 
well that the more freely a matt speaks his inind in this Society, 
the more is he thanked, however much his colleagues may differ from 
him. As Lord Stanley well observed, " the state of the public mind 
is the best defence of the existence of this Society. It is something 
for a man who has got a word to say, to know there is a society where 
he will get a fair and considerate hearing ; and whether the judgment 
goes against him or not, at least he will be met by argument, and not 
by abuse."* 

'It has been said by one of England's greatest anthropologists, 
Robert Knox, " that a race which admires its own inventions, despises 
truth", ismd that the theory of race was despised in this country be- 
cause it ran coimter to the theories of historians, statesmen, theblo^ 
gians, and philanthropists — ^whom he describes as "impostors all". 
Whether there be any truth that the people of England are the de- 
spisers of truth, I will not stop to inquii'e. It is sufficient for my 
purpose to know that there are some men, at least, in this country 
who do not despise truth, but who seek for it, and welcome it where- 
ever and whenever it is to be found. 

Dr. Knox, however, was neither the first nor the last who has 
seen the antipathy manifested by historians, theologians, statesmen, 
and philanthropists, to the theory of race ; nor did his peculiar style 
do much to remove this antipathy. Wo live in different times. At 
present we fight with facts rather than with sarcasm or invective. To 
give a complete or satisfactory answer to the cause of this antipathy 
to admit the influence of race or diverse instincts in mankind, 
would take me beyond the limits of an address. I shall on this occa- 
sion content myself with offering a few suggestions for your considera- 
tion, which may perhaps assist to explain some of the extraordinary 
phenomena to which I have alluded. 

In the first place, it appears to me that a large majority of the 
opponents of the theory of race may be divided into two great parties, 
and that their antipathy is produced by entirely opposite causes. 

• Anthropological Beview« No. ix, 1865« 
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Knox was a good anatomist, and, on the whole, a philosophical writer; 
but he did not imderstand why his tedching was objected to. He 
looked on his opponents as dishonest men and impostors. This explana- 
tion, I am bound to say, does iiot meet the requirements of the case ; 
and I am glad, both for the sake of human nature and for the credit of 
my countrymen, that such is not the case. Anthropologists, I think, 
are no longer justified in making such sweeping charges against 
the large class who oppose the doctrine of diversity of race-instincts 
to explain hmnan history, both past and present. Anthropologists 
must try to seek for some other cause; and, if they should fail 
in their first efforts, they must renew them whenever they have a 
chance, for most assuredly there must be a cause for such extraor- 
dinary phenomena. My reflection on this subject has led me to think 
that the cause of the antipathy to even admitting the existence of 
comparative anthropology, is alone to be discovered by the medical 
psychologist and the cerebral physiologist. 

The opponents of comparative anthropology may be enumerated 
imder different general heads. As an illustration, I will take the two 
largest classes who exhibit the greatest antipathy to that science. 
They are, first of all, persons suffering from what I will call re- 
spectively the religious mania, and the rights-of-man mania. These two 
classes are quite distinct, and both forms of the disease do not often 
attack the same person. The causes which produce religious mania, 
which shows itself in the manner I have indicated, compose a very 
large, and I think, on the whole, a harmless class. Those who have 
had an opportunity of examining persons suffering under religious 
mani% cannot but have been struck with the large nimiber of cases 
which have exhibited symptcnns of arrested brain-growth. Those 
who have watched the development of youth, must have observed 
certain physical signs, which I need not here enumerate, which accom- 
pany those persons who suffer to any appreciable extent from reli- 
gious mania. I believe that all attempts to cure religious mania, 
when it is combined with either arrested brain-growth, or early closing 
of one or more of the sutiures, have proved utterly abortive. Nor 
do all persons who suffer from religious mania exhibit this antipathy 
to comparative anthropology. In this it differs from those whom I 
would describe as suffering from what I believe to be an incipient 
form of disease, or at least mental idiosyncracy, called, for the want 
of a better name, rights-of-man mania. This disease afflicts alike 
statesmen, philosophers, and men of science. It is apparently pro- 
duced in early manhood from having thoroughly assimilated in their 
mind the one gigantic assumption of absolute human equality, which 
is generally known under the title of rights of man. Persons of the 
greatest ability, eloquence, and mental power, are afflicted with this 
disease. It is always however accompanied by more or less defective 
reasoning power, and often by a want of harmony between the 
organs of sense and expression, — between the brain and the face. 
This assumption of human rights is often the mainspring of action, 
and in such cases persons become what are called philanthropistc 
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l^olding a sort of mongrel philosophy,- like that of which Beu Jcmsoii 
speaks as certain characters' religion. 

'' Almanac says : I wonder what religion he is of? 

" Fitton rejoins : No certain species, sure ; a kind of mule that j 
half an ethnic, half a Christian." 

This assumption of human equality was first heard of in the latter 
half of the last century, and since then it has been industriously 
taught in our universities ; and at the present day it has become a 
part and parcel of the systems of political economy on which we rear 
our legislators. The mischief done by those suffering from rights-of- 
man mania is incomparably greater than any other. In politics these 
persons are necessarily and logically radicals. The late Henry Thos. 
Buckle imbibed this assumption from its great modem teacher, Jere- 
my Bentham ; and his work, which was rendered nearly useless to 
science on this account, is, I understand, about to be edited by one 
who exhibits one of the worst phases of this disease. I allude to 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, the son of the late private secretary to Jeremy 
Bentham. 

The case of Mr. Mill is perhaps the most painful ever recorded. It 
demonstrates to what absurdities the greatest minds may be driven 
when thus afficted. -Human equality once accepted, drives the phi- 
losopher madly forward, he knows and cares not whither. There is 
no such thing as a ^science of comparative anthropology ; and ^1 
who dare deny that all men are equal, are exposed to much the 
sort of abuse which Mr. Abemethy applied to the teaching of Mr. 
Lawrence. We can only answer with the latter gentleman, " When 
favourite speculations have been long indulged, and much pains have 
been bestowed on them, they are viewed with that parental partiality, 
which icannot bear to hear of faults in the object of its attachment. 
The mere doubt of an impartial observer is offensive ; and the dis- 
covery of anything like a blemish in the darling, is not only ascribed 
to an entire want of discrimination and judgment, but resented as an 
injury." 

I shall do in the future as in the past, and, whenever I have a 
chance, shall endeavour to show that human equality is one of the 
most unwarrantable assumptions ever invented by man. Nay, the 
deduction from comparative anthropology will not enable me to stop 
here, but I shall have to proclaim that the theories of socialism, com- 
munism, and republicanism find not a fact in anthropological science 
to support such chimeras. Well did the President of the British 
Association, Mr. W. R. Grove, in his address at Nottingham, say : 
" The revolutionary ideas of the so-called rights of man, and cL priori 
reasoning from what are termed first principles, are far more unsound, 
and give us far less ground for improvement of the race, than the 
study of the gradual progressive changes arising from changed cir- 
cumstances, changed wants, changed habits. Our language, our 
social institutions, our laws, the constitution of which we are proud, 
are the growth of time, the product of slow adaptations, resulting 
from continuous struggles. Happily, in this country, though our 
philosophical writers do not recognise it, practical experience has 
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taught us to improve rather than to remedy ; we follow the law of 
nature and avoid cataclysms.''* 

This disease does not solely afflict philosophers. It alike renders 
the action of the statesman and the man of science non-subject to 
the dictates of reason, or to the just and legitimate iufluence of facts. 
It shocks, they say, their moral nature to be told that human races 
have different instincts and aspirations; and they treat such well 
established statements as an insult, and resent the same by applying 
the most abusive epithets to those who have the temerity to utter 
such, to them, repulsive sentiments. 

Shall we hide all the facts we have at hand, and be silent, lest we 
shock the moral nature of these would-be philosophers ; or shall we 
boldly come forward and declare their teaching respecting human 
equality to be a sham and a delusion, and its teachers mere wind-bag 
philosophers I 

If ihe remarks I have quoted from Mr. Grove are allowable to the 
President of the British Association, how much more does it become 
my duty, as your President, to come forward and avow how entirely 
such sentiments are supported by the science of comparative anthro- * 
pology. Nay, you will expect me to go still further, and express 
more fully what I conceive to be the bearing of our science on the 
science of political economy. I shall not be accused, I hope, of hold- 
ing undue conservative opinions when I go still further than Mr. Grove, 
and declare my emphatic opinion that the existence of a well-selected 
hereditary aristocracy in any country is more in accordance with 
nature's laws than those glittering trivialities respecting human rights 
which now form the stock-in-trade of some professors of political 
economy, and many of our politicians. In saying this, however, I 
ought to add that I do not think that the aristocracy of this country 
for instance is now, or has been, judiciously selected ; but this does 
not alter the truth expressed by the poet : — 

" Some are and mast be, greater than the rest." 

There is much reason to believe that peculiarities are hereditary, and 
if a judicious use is made of this knowledge by those who are interested 
in the matter, then will all cavil be answered respecting the status of 
any well-selected hereditary aristocracy. 

During the past existence of the society we have been blamed 
because I and some of my colleagues have thought it to be our 
duty to endeavour to give a practical application of our science 
to political economy, and to imravel the mysteries of religion. 
We have had to enter on this course without having any great 
names, or the example of any other scientific society of a similar 
nature to our own for us to quote as a precedent We have had 
to contend against the criticism of those who attacked us because 
our inductions tended to destroy castles in the air raised on their own 
baseless assumptions ; and those who have adopted this course have 
found themselves opposed even by some of their own colleagues. 
This opposition has arisen partly from a feeling that scientific societies 

* Orove, Address Brit. AssociaUon, p. 37. 
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should have nothing to do either with politics or religion, and also 
because some, following the precept though not the practice, of Agassiz, 
think that men of science should not concern themselyes with the 
practical application of science. 

I am, however, entirely of a different opinion. I contend that the 
science of political economy must be based simply and liolely on the 
firsts discovered by the anthropologist. Within the last few years 
there has arisen an oiganisation for the encouragement of the study of 
social science ; but the published proceedings of that influential body 
show that their so-called social science is largely impregnated with 
philanthropy. Now a social science cannot be based on mere philan- 
thropic theories. In other words, social science must be based on 
the facts of human nature as it is, not as we would wish it to be. 
We cannot assist the cause of true science by attempting to establish 
an artificial social system which is no part of nature's laws. We are 
the students and the interpreters of nature's laws, and it is our duty 
carefully to ascertain what those laws are, and not attempt to raise up 
in the name of ^'social science" a code of morals based on an as- 
sumption of human equality, and consequently equal human rights, 
because we know that human equality is a mere dream, and all 
Bystems based on it are mere chimera*. 

A shoirt time ago, at the opening of the Manchester Anthropological 
Society, I ventured to say to the people of that great city that I 
thought it would be better for the inhabitants of our globe if they were 
governed on scientific rather than on philanthropic principles — on facts 
rather than assiuuptions. It may interest you to know, as indicating 
the work before us, that the utterance of such sentiments called down 
upon me severe condemnation. It was even suggested by the largest 
circulated paper in Manchester that rather than admit such principles 
they would prefer to send me to the gallows 1 I had stated that the 
inductions of the anthropologist were of more value, and that then* 
application to the government of the world would be better for man- 
kind -generally, than the assumptions of the philanthropist. On which 
statement it is remarked, "We begin to see Dr. Hunt's reasons for 
assuming that the triumph of anthropology would be the extinction 
of philanthropy. If he is a fair type of the science, the two cannot 
live together. In that case it may be a question whether we ought 
not to think of hanging Dr. Hunt. Anything to save us from the 
brutal devilism with which he threatens us."* 

Gentlemen, the "brutal devilism'* with which I tlireaten the world 
is the triimiph of facts over assumptions. I am content here to make 
my stand, and to continue to teach this " brutal devilism." We live 
in a strange age, and I know not what organisation may arise to carry 
out the threat of bringing me to the gallows. The naturally savage and 
brutal instincts of the party from whom this threat emanates may be 
so much increased by the success which may result from their present 
pursuit of the life of a great and accomplished man, that it is quite 
possible that they may try to bring me to the gallows in a similar 

* Manchester Eiaminer and Times^ Nov. 3^ 1866. 
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manner I If, however, I am not permitted longer to enunciate my 
sentiments to you, I shall have the satisfaction of knowing that there 
are those in the society who will not be deterred by my imtimely fate 
from declaring, as I shall continue to do as long as I can, that facts 
and not assumptions ought to form the basis of the government of 
this world. If you wish me, gentlemen, to recant the odious doctrine 
of giving preference to facts over assumptions, I shall be willing to do 
SO) if such a condition wiU save my life, on the agreement, however, 
that you will allow me to follow the example of Qalileo, and exclaim, 
in the place of i pur si muove — ^faots and not assumptions should 

GOVERN THE WORLD. 

But before any committee is formed for bringing me to the gallows, 
let me ask my would-be persecutors to reflect before their thirst for 
blood has drowned their reasoning powers. May it not be better 
eventually for all classes and all races that they should be governed 
according to the laws of nature than according to artificial codes in- 
vented by man 1 Nay fiuiher — May not the anthropologists be right 
after all in the preference for facts over assumptions 1 Let them re- 
member too what was taught us by Descartes, that the beginning of 
all real knowledge is the rejection of early prejudice, and that as long 
as they continue to prefer assumptions to facts they have not acquired 
the elements of wisdom. Let them remember too that the same 
philosopher insisted on the necessity of every opinion being brought 
to the test of individual judgment. Let them too show a firm reso- 
lution not to be influenced by the opinions of great names or old 
theories, and they may yet see that what they now so elegantly call 
"brutal devihsm" will then be nothing but sound science combined 
with common sense. They will further see that the highest philosophy 
and the highest social science is that which is based on facts. 

I have stated that we had no precedent to justify our attempts 
practically to apply our science. But in a young society like our 
own it will often happen that subjects wiU be brought before us which 
at first sight do not appear properly to belong to us. In some cases 
we may even exceed the just limits of our science. We had better, 
however, do this than be too rigid in our attempts to confine our 
science within certain assumed boundaries. Some of my colleagues 
have, however, thought differently, and have taken credit to them- 
selves for their attempts to confine anthropology within such limits 
as will exclude all questions regarding political economy or religion. 
The transactions of our sister society in Paris are quoted as an 
example of what we should do. I am quite ready to commend the 
course our accomplished colleagues in Paris think proper to pursue 
to attentive consideration ; but before we adopt their customs we must 
make ourselves thoroughly convinced that what they do is from choice 
and not from necessity. We must remember that in the year 1846 
the statutes of ^a Sociiti (TAntkropologie were drawn up, but the govern- 
ment of that day would not allow it to be formed. Even at this day 
we see a living example of the fear of anthropological science by the 
suppression of the sittings of the Anthropological Society of Madrid. 
Utterly groundless, as I believe this dread of anthropological science 
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to be, yet the existence of a fear of its teachings is sufficient to con* 
vinoe us that the examples of other scientific bodies in other countries 
cannot justly be quoted as an argument against the course which we 
think it our duty to take. Our science is dreaded, not because its de- 
ductions form the ba^ of all genuine political economy, but because it 
is supposed to threaten the destruction of a Sjrstem of government which 
has for its goal the high sounding titles of universal equality, fratemit j, 
and brotherhood. May it be the lot of our society to show that such 
chimeras are not supported by the indications of our science 1 May 
our society become a living and an active power against all Utopian 
dreams respecting human government, whether emanating from the 
politician, the theologian, or the philanthropist ! 

But before I leave this subject, I am glad to be able to announce to 
you that the course we have thou^t it our duty to pursue has met 
with the sincere approbation of, perhaps, the most distinguished anthro- 
pologist in Europe, Dr. Pruner-Bey. I certainly know of no other man 
who combines in his own person so many of the qualifications of what 
an anthropologist should be. In a letter written during the past 
year, he says, '' I sincerely admire the extensive spirit of your inquiry 
in man. Lideed you do not shut yourselves up between the four walls 
of a Theatrum Anatomigum, but the highest points of human specula- 
tion find their place in your precious works. And, indeed, can it be 
otherwise, when man and his characters are to form the subject of the 
business before you. Go alwajrs on in this way ; yes, go a-head ! " 
Most heartily do I sympathise with such sentiments, and they are all 
the more vaiuable as the spontaneous offering of a man who never 
writes to flatter, or to advise us to pursue a wrong path. 

It would take me beyond the limits of this addre^ to give you in- 
stances in which our science may render a service to political economy. 
Eveiy fact we acquire with regard to existing races of man more or less 
assists to bring together what must some day become the elements of 
a new political economy. The great question of the acclimatisation of 
man must be discussed by us in all its numerous bearings, and even- 
tually the deductions from that branch of our science would form the 
basis for all successful colonisation. It may be as Herder has pointed 
out, that we can change a man's country, but we have not the power 
to change his nature, and adapt it to a new order of things. In all 
our discussions on such important subjects, however, we must be 
especially careful not to rush hurriedly to conclusions. Many of the 
questions on which our science will be able to throw much light 
some day, must for the present be left in abeyance. We want more 
facts and more discission of the whole question in all its legiti- 
mate hearings^ Nor must we follow the dogmatic method of Dr. 
Prichard, and make, as anthropological inductions, such broad as- 
sertions as the following, which I find in his last contribution to one 
branch of our science. " Politicians," he says, ** if they would conde- 
scend to receive a lesson, might learn that the mixture of races is often 
much more advantageous than their separation. Nothing is better 
established than that tribes and races of organised beinjcs improve by 
the intermixture of varieties. A third stock, descended fn>u) any two 
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races thus blended, is often superior in physical and psychical qualities 
to either of the two parent stems." * These statements are the last 
utterances of Dr. Prichard on the science of comparative anthropology, 
and they are good specimens of his teaching. Bearing in mind that 
we have to war against assumptions of all sorts, we must not be afraid 
to call such statements by their right names. I do not hesitate to 
assert that Dr. Prichard has here stated what yet remains to be proved, 
and that there are, perhaps, as many facts to show that pure races are 
superior to mixed ones, as the reverse. To assume that the races of 
France and England are mixed, as Dr. Prichard has done, and then 
deduce a general law from such an assumption, is not at all a bad 
specimen of his reasoning. If we would be true to the cause of genuine 
science, we must fight against such assumptions passing under the 
garb of inductive science, as we would do if like statements emanated 
from the politician, the theologian, or the philanthropist. We cannot 
be logical and consistent, and yet be a respecter of persons. We can- 
not allow assumptions of any sort to be allowed to pass under a false 
name. If the modem anthropologist follow out this precept, he will 
find himself not only face to face with assumptions emanating from the 
legislature, the pulpit, or the lecture-room, but he will also find that 
he has to fight against statements which have been put forward as scien- 
tific inductions. The text book which has hitherto had the most in- 
fluence in this country is the work of Dr. Prichard ; but as his works 
are filled with assumptions, it becomes the duty of the modem anthro- 
pologist to counteract the injurious teaching which they contain. 
What Dr. Knox said in 1850 can be repeated with equal truth at this 
day. " The illustrious Prichard," he writes, " with the best intentions 
in the world, has succeeded in misdirecting the English mind as to 
all the great questions of race. This misdirection has told, as we have 
seen, even on the scholar and on the scientific man. As a consequence 
of its misdirection, in the mere mention of the word race, the popular 
mind flies off to Tasmania, the polar circle, or to the land of the 
Hottentot. Englishmen cannot be made to believe, can scarcely be 
made to comprehend, that races of men, diflering as widely from each 
other as races can possibly do, inhabit, not merely continental Europe 
but portions of Great Britain and Ireland. And next to the difficulty 
of getting an admission of this great fact, has been an unwilling- 
ness to admit the full importance of race, militating as it does against 
the thousand and one prejudices of the so-called civilised state of man, 
opposed as it is to the Utopian views based on education, religion, 
government '*t It is our duty to declare war against all such preju- 
dices. Englishmen, and women too, must be made to understand the 
great question of race, and its importance in all human history — ^past, 
present, and future. We cannot hope to do much towards building 
up our science until we have succeeded in destroying both prejudice 
and assumption. As to the wilful ignorance with which Dr. Knox 
charges Englishmen, I cannot think it is well deseired. Their 
minds have been perverted by their teachers, whose theories and 

* Trans. Eth. Soc, original series, vol. ii, p. 140, 
t Baces of Man, p. 24« 
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assumptions it was hoped, until lately, had died with them. During 
the last few years a more healthy and more logical tone has existed in 
the public mind, not only of this country, but throughout the world 
generally, on the question of race. But after nearly all scientifio 
men who have devoted their lives to the investigation of this subject, 
have given up their prejudice and assumptions respecting the influence 
and diversity of race, we now see a small but somewhat influential 
party of zoologists come forward to take up the advocacy of views 
which I had fbndly hoped, for the credit of British anthropological 
science, had long since been exploded. And here let me say that a 
mere zoologist is incapable of forming a correct estimate of the present 
state of the controversy respecting the diversity of races. His methods 
of observation and classification, applied to the rest of Mammalia, do not 
apply to man. His speculations and, indeed, too frequently dogmatic 
assertions respecting man's origin, do nothing to advance <the cause of 
genuine science, but much to bring discredit on our science generally. 
The origin of man is a question which cannot be^ discussed at tMs 
time with the slightest advantage to the ca\ise of genuine science. 
Let us leave the discussion of such a subject as the origin of man to 
those who like to waste their time and energies on so profitless a sub* 
ject. Let men try and evolve man from their own moral conscioufinesa 
or from an ape, as it pleases them moat, but do not allow either the 
one plan or the other to pass as a part of anthropological science. A 
higher and more useful path is open to the jnodem anthropologist. j 

Let each student take up, if possible, his own special branch-of re- i 

search. Our subjects- are so multifarious, and each question can be 
seen under so many aspects and ftom so many points of view, that | 

every man in our Society might have his own speciality, and others - ; 

still remain for our new members. But we want more than one student ^ 

to pursue the same course of investigation, that they may be able to 
check and correct the observations and conclusions of each other. 

I have spoken of two sorts of mental defects or idiosjrncrasies which 
are now to be found rather largely prevalent in this country. I 
might add to these some others, only, two of which I will now specify. 
One may be called phrenological-mania, and the other mesmeric- 
mania. They each, like the other forms I have named, have a certain 
amount of truth to support them« The world generally will not ad- 
mit they have any truth at all on their side, and the world is sup- 
ported by what are called " orthodox men of science". Now it unfor- 
tunately happens that many men of science are quite as full of preju- 
dice as the rest of mankind. They make up their minds very often 
from dt priori reasoning that there can be no truth in phrenology or 
mesmerism, and they consistently refuse to allow themselves to be 
influenced by any facts tending to shake their conviction. The result 
of this has been that both the -believers in phrenology and in mes- 
merism are excommunicated ftom orthodox scientific cirdes, and are 
thus driven to associate together, until at last they too become as 
bigoted and as full of prejudice as the orthodox man of science. The 
fundamental doctrine of phrenology, or more correctly and scientific- 
ally, of cerebral physiology, is the localisation of the Actions of the 
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brain. This is u very rational h priori assumption. Such an hypo- 
thesis exphiins mental phenomena as well, perhaps better, than any 
other assumption. Why, then, so much antipathy to phrenology t 
Simply because such an assumption is foisted upon us as an in- 
duction of science. I am fully aware that Gall and Spurzheim con- 
tended that their system was based on facts empirically observed, and 
in a sufficient number of cases to warrant them in promulgating their 
system as a general law. But the difference existing amongst phre- 
nologists at Uie present day is a sufficient refutation of this preten- 
sion. New organs have been disooyered, a new arrangement of the 
mental faculties has been propounded, tmtil at last Uiero is only a 
semblance of agreement between phrenologists themselyes. We want 
any facts which throw light on the functions of the brain. First, 
let us have the facts, and then let us adopt the most rational hypothesis 
to explain them. In the meantime we may rest assured that every 
portion of the brain has a fHmction, and wo shall be under deep obliga- 
tion to all who can assist in showing us how that function is performed. 
After a time, I think it will be foimd that the study of physical 
anthropology will be followed by researches in psycholc^cal anthro- 
pology. The believers in mesmerism now form a class as distinct 
from ordinary men of science as the phrenologists. They may have 
some valuable facts to communicate to science, but inst^ui of boldly 
coming before a scientific tribunal, they congregate together to abuse 
men of science, and the world generally, for not believing what they 
themselves consider to be true. 

Not only does such a state of things do no good to the cause of 
science, but on the contrary it does great harm both to scientific ad- 
vancement, and especially to the minds of those who by associating 
together seem to get their powers of belief intensified. They happen 
to acquire a fact themselves, and they seem then prepared to swallow 
any amount of absurdity that may be taught them. Let this society 
\^ free from those prejudices of other scientific bodies, and let us not 
care whether fiicts are brought to us by the believer in phrenology or 
mesmerism. But at the same time let it be understood by all parties 
that we do not wish to know what people believe, or what they think, 
but simply want empirically observed facts. We may be quite sure 
that there is some amount of truth in both phrenology and mesmer- 
ism, and to discuss how much truth without prejudice either for or 
Against, would be what no body of men of science have yet done. 

I am glad to know that there are many Fellows of thu Society who 
are at present working on the psychological aspects of our science. In 
the year 1825 a book appeared in this country in which I find these 
words: *' Association is a phenomenon of some importance in the 
practical port of anthropology, and when I come to speak of the mo- 
diBoations of the mental functions, I shall enter into its consideration 
at some length.*** And yet at this time how little progress has been 
made with the practical application of the phenomena of association to 
peychological anthropology I 
The diifficulties wfcdch will beset those who in future conduct this 



* A View of the Physiological Frindples of Fhrenology^ by J. Sporxheim. 
London^ 1S25, p. 28. 
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Society will chiefly consist iu giving each branch of our science only 
its legitimate attention. Each student now thinks his own especial 
branch the most important. The Society, however, as a body, is 
boimd to be equally fair to all parties ; and it will be for the benefit 
of all the Fellows of the Society that they should occasionally have 
their prejudices shaken by the discussion of subjects which they very 
strongly condemn and denounce, without a particle of investigation 
or research, as utterly unworthy of consideration. 

If we look abroad in Europe, and, indeed, throughout the civilised 
world generally, we see much to give us hope for the future of 
anthropological science. In Germany it is again revived, and bids 
fair to flourish. The works in the different branches of anthropo- 
logy, which issue from the press, are very numerous, and several 
attempts have recently been made to write text-books on our science. 
The time, however, has not yet come for an aMhropological text-book. 
Materials do not exist for a history of mankind, either by the archaic 
or the historical anthropologist. Materials are not collected for a 
correct description of the existing races or species of man. Our prin- 
ciples of comparative anthropology can only be based on the facts we 
know. These I hold to be decisive as far as they go, but a load of 
p'ejudice must be removed before these principles can be discussed 
with much advantage to the cause of science. With regard to the 
general publications on anthropology I need not here enlarge or give 
any opinion on them. The connection of the Society with a publica- 
tion specially intended to give the public the latest researches and dis- 
cussions on our science renders such a task unnecessary. 

I am glad to be able to announce the continued success of the An- 
thropological Society of Paris. They have altogether three hundred 
and thirty -five members.* Many facts have recently occurred, to ad- 
vance the Society of Anthropology of Paris as well as general anthro- 
pological science. 

MM. Choiecki and Mariette have been occupied in reuniting the 
materials for an Egyptian exhibition of living types, and of more than 
four hundred ancient and modem orania, which will form part of the 
great exhibition of 1867, and to which the members of this Society 
will bo admitted on the presentation of their card. A congress of 
archaic anthropologists will be held at the same time at Paris. The 
organisation has been confided to a committee of savants^ amongst 
whom the. Anthropological Society of Paris counts many members 
(MM. Bertrand, Broca, Pruner-Bey, De Quatrefages, De Mortillet). 

Anthropology, Dr. Broca informs me, penetrates more and more 
amongst medical, historical, and archceological studies. It has received 
a great hospitality in the Dictiannaire £ncyclopSdique des Sciences 
inedicales (published by Masson). It plays an important part in the 

* On the Slst I)eceinber« 1866« the Anthropological Society of Paris com- 
prehended 335 members, as follows :— 

Honorary members ... ... ... 

Sabscribing members at Paris ... 157 

„ „ out of Paris ... ... 66 

Foreign associates ... ... ... 49 

National correspondents ... ... ,.,29 

Foreign correspondents ... ... »,, 20 
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questions put by the committee of the International Medical Congress, 
which will take place at Paris in 1867. Two of these questions, Tlie 
AccUmatisiJUion of European races in hot climates j and Menstrtiation, 
according to race^ dimaJtey and description of life^ are purely anthro- 
pological. 

It is, however, wonderful how small is the amount of knowledge 
we possess respecting man generally. What Rousseau said in his 
day is nearly true now : — " The most useful, and the least success- 
fully cultivated of all human knowledge, is that of man.'' When 
shall this stigma on the good sense of civilised man be removed ? 
When shall the time arrive when it can be no longer said with truth 
that we know more of the formation and the laws regulating the 
movements of the heavenly bodies than we do of the formation and 
the laws regulating mankind generally ? 

With these questions I might have closed my last address as Pre- 
sident of the Society, did I not desire to add a few words of personal 
explanation for my past and future action, in regard to this Society, 
to both friends and foes. In the first place, I desire most earnestly 
to thank, not only my more immediate friends and supporters, but 
the Fellows of the Society, for the support and confidence they have 
reposed in me. During the past four years there have been periods 
in the history of the Society, when, but for the support I have 
received from the executive and council of the Society, I should not 
this day be able to announce to you that the establishpaient of an 
Anthropological Society, and the introduction of a science into this 
country of that name, is an accomplished fact. I must now ask 
those who have supported me to continue that assistance to my suc- 
cessors in the high office which I now resign. I have felt it no small 
honour to be the elected and trusted chief of so important and in- 
fluential a Society as ours hajs now become. I relinquish this office, 
then, with some feelings of regret, for I can assure both friends and 
foes that I consider the office of President of such a Society as our 
own to be one of the highest offices to which any scientific man in 
this country can aspire. Happily, it is unnecessary for me now to 
enter into a justification of the policy I have thought it my duty to 
pursue. My policy, if such it can be called, has merely been to follow 
the dictates of what I have felt to be my duty, and this duty for four 
years has been my greatest pleasure. I am not conscious that I have 
ever allowed my conduct, b& President, to be influenced by feelings of 
either personal friendship or animosity. 

To those who have assisted me and .the Society by their consistent 
and persevering opposition, I also now beg publicly and sincerely 
to return my thanks. It would not have been natural nor desirable 
that such a Society sua our own should have come into existence with- 
out having to pass through the fiery ordeal of criticism, opposi- 
tion, and calumny. We have had our share of all these, and if it 
has fallen to my lot to be signalled out as the victim on whom the 
indignant public might vent their wrath, I do not complain, but 
rather thank my worst enemies, that they have never charged me 
with unfairness in the manner I have felt it my duty to preside over 
the deliberations before the Society. I can only commend to my 
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successors the principle which has guided me, and which will, if 
followed, be their best safeguard. My motto, as your chairman at 
the meetings of the Society, has been, " Truth, not victory.*' It is 
no small satisfaction to me to be able to retire from the chair with 
no charge of unfairness on such an important matter. 

With regard to other attacks both on myself and the Society, let 
me here say I do not complain of any attack on myself which has not 
imputed to me a sinister motive. When I have been charged with hold- 
ing my views from interested motives, I have repelled such a calumny 
with all the scorn and contempt it deserved. Such charges have 
brought down upon those who used them, their own piUnishment. The 
man who had the effrontery publicly to state ihat I wrote a certain 
paper on the Negro " in behalf of the slave-holding confederacy," is 
the one against whom charges are now being made that he himself is 
bringing forward his views "from his hatred of Christianity." With 
this solitary exception I have never been attacked in a manner of 
which I have any right to complain. 

With regard to the Society, I would here remark, that all institu- 
tions of this sort must expect to have their affairs fully investigated 
and criticised by those whose business and duty it is to do so. No 
institution or society, conducted in perfect good faith and sincerity, 
can object to any amount of investigation or fair criticism on its 
affairs. During the past four years ample opportunities have been 
affbrded for examining and criticising the affieiirs of the Society, and 
the more such a practice is continued, the better for us. 

In conclusion, allow me to say, that it would have been more agree- 
able to my own feelings and more consonant with my own desire for 
peace and rest, had I this day been able to announce to you my 
retirement from all active participation in our affairs. 

But, gentlemen, it so happens that my friends think very differ- 
ently, and insist that the time has not come when I can be allowed 
thus to leave off working for the Society. They have urged that I 
can render our science good service by becoming the head of the 
executive, and by devoting my time to its ftuiher development. 

At times I must confess I shrink from the labours, responsibility, 
and anxiety which the office I have been requested to take, will cause 
me. I can assure you that it is not a mere form of speech, which in- 
duces me to say that another course would have been more agreeable 
to my own feelings, and that I am alone influenced by what I believe 
to be my duty. You have already heard the conditions on which that 
office is taken, and I need hardly tell you that if I feel I cannot dis- 
charge the duties belonging to it, for the benefit of the Society, I shall 
not hesitate to ask you on another occasion to relieve me from the same. 

In the meantime I have only to ask that the support you have ac- 
corded to me hitherto will be given to me as long as I continue 
to discharge my duties, whatever they may be, to the best of my 
ability. On my part I can only promise that my action in the future 
shall be guided by the same desire as it has been in the past — ^the 
success of anthropological science in the first place, and the success of 
the Anthropological Society of London in the second. 
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The Treasurer submitted the following balance-sheet, which had 
been passed by the auditors : — 



Income, £> s, d. 

Balance from last year... 66 4 11 

Subscriptions for 1863 ... 3 19 11 

Do. 1864 ... 80 2 4 

Do. 1865 ... 71 16 2 

Do. 1866 ... 1023 18 8 

Do. 1867 ... 16 13 3 

Life compositions 161 14 9 

Donations to Library and 

Museum Fund 110 

Publications sold : — 

Waitz 13 3 9 

Vogt 25 8 7 

Blumenbach 5 7 

Qastaldi 10 

Broca 3 19 3 

Pouchet 7 12 2 

Books sold at office. .. 17 17 6 
Donation to Exploring 

Fund 67 2 



Total received... 1515 14 10 
By Treasurer's loan 200 

Jei7l5 14 10 



Ejtpenditure, 

Eent 

Salaries 

Office expenditure 

Stationery 

Furniture 

Postage 

Advertisements 

Library and Museum 

Beporting 

Memoirs 

Anthrop. Bev. & Journal 

Vogt 

Blumenbach 

Gaataldi 

Capt. B. Pim's meeting 

Expenses .' 

Miscellaneous printing . . . 
Explorations 



£ s. d. 

65 

262 10 

119 2 9 

56 14 

35 4 3 

67 11 8 

84 16 

18 17 3 

23 12 6 

210 17 6 

296 4 

50 

50 

25 13 2 

3 12 

142 9 6 

100 



Total expended 1613 2 10 
Balance in hand 102 12 



Jei7l5 14 10 



D. I. Hbath, Treasurer, 
Examined and approved. 

Sam. R. L Owen, \ . ,.. 
J.E.VnxiN, ]AudUor,. 

January 1, 1867. 

The following Report of the Council was read : — 

Report of Council, 

The Council of the Society, on terminating the year 1866, and enter* 
ing upon the fifth year of the Society's existence, has to report the 
continued prosperity which has attended its operations during the 
past year. 

Meetings, — During the year 1866, fifteen meetings have been held, 
at which the following papers have been read : — 
J. Meyer Harris, Esq., F.R.S., F.A.S.L. '^ On the GaUinas of Sierra 

Leone." 
G. W. Marshall, Esq., LL.M., F.A.S.Li. *' On Genealogy in relation 

to Anthropology." 
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Capt. Bedford Pim, R.N., F.A.S.L. "On the Negro, at Home and 

Abroad." 
Hyde Clarke, Esq., LL.D., Loc.Sec.A.S.L. "On Moravian Wallachiii." 
H. J. C. Beavan, Esq., Hon. Sec. " Notes on the People inhabiting 

Spain." 
Hyde Clarke, Esq., LL.D., "Observations on the Materials for 

Anthropology at Smyrna.^' 
T. Baineb, Esq. " On Articles of Dress and Implements of War from 

Africa." 
L. 0. Pike, Esq., F.A.S.L. "On the Psychical Characteristics of the 

English People." 
A. Higoiks, Esq., Hon. For. Sec. A.S.L. "On the Orthographic De- 
lineation of the SkulL** 
W. H. Wesley, Esq., F.A.S.L " On the Iconography of the Skull." 
C. Carter Blake, Esq., F.G.S., F.A.S.L. " On certain Simious SkullH, 

with especial reference to a Skull from Louth, in Ireland." 
Dr. Paul Broca, Sec. Gen. Soc Anth. Paris. " On a new Goniometer, 

for the Measurement of the Facial Triangle." 
George Petrie, Esq., Loc. See. A.S.L. " Notes on the Brochs and 

Picts' Houses of Orkney." 
Joseph Akdersox, Esq., Hon. Sec. A.S.L *^ Report on the Ancient 

Remains of Caithness." 
John Clbohobit, Esq. " A New Reading of Shell-Mounds and Grayea 

in Caithness." 
G. Petbik, Esq., LocSee. A.S.L. " On Human Remains fron Keiss." 
Joseph Asbtsbov^ Esq., Loc. See. A.S.L. " On Human Remains from 

Keiss." 
R I. Shearer, Esq. "On Human Remains from Keiss." 
Dr. J. Hunt, Pres. A.S.L. " On Human Remains from Keiss." 
W. Bollaert, Esq., Hon. Sec. A.S.L. " Contributions to an Introduc- 
tion to the Anthropology of the New World." 
Capt R F. Burton, V.P.A.S.L. "Notes on an Hermaphrodite." 
Major Samuel R I. Owen, F.A.S.L. "On Hindu Neology." 
Dr. John Shortt, F.A.S.L. "On a Living Microcephale." 
E. Sellon, Esq. " On Sacti Puja." 

R B. N. Walker, Esq. " On the Fecundity of Negro Women." 
Hodder M. Wbbtropp, Esq. "On the Analogous Forms of Flint 

Implements." 
CoL Beacchamp Walker, Lieut Ardaoh, C. Carter Blake, and W\ 

ToPLEY, F.G.S. " On a Kjokkenmodding at Newharen." 
Capt R F. Burton, y.P.A.S.L. " On a Kjokkenmodding at Santos.*' 
Rev. W. H. Brett. " On the Opening of a Tumulus at Essiquibo.*' 
Dr. Beddoe. " On the Head-forms of the West of England." 
J. P. Morris, Esq. " Report on the Kirkhead Bone Cave at Ulvcr> 

stone." 
Dr. James Hunt, F.S. A., Pres. A.S.Lw " On the Influence of Peat in 

Destroying the Human Body.* 
Dr. James Hunt, F.S.A., Pres. A.S.L. "On the Interpretation of 

some Inscriptions on Stones found in Zetland." 
Dr. R Skemakn, V.P.A.S.L. " On the Resemblance between In8cril)cd 

Stones in Veragims and in Northumberland." 
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I>r. Bower. " On the History of Slavery." 

I>r. A. Mitchell, F.A.S.L. ''On the Influence of Blood-relationship 

in Mairiage." 
C. Carter Blake, Esq., F.G.S. ''Report on the Anthropological 

Papers read at Notting^iam." 
Rev. Dunbar I. Heath, M.A., Treas. A.S.L. "Report on the For- 
mation of an Anthropological Society at Manchester." 
C. Carter Blake, Esq., F.6.S., F.A.S.L. "Report on the Belgian 

Bone Caves." 
A. HiGoiNs, Esq., Hon. For. Sec. A.S.L. " Report on Scandinavian 

Museums." 
Rev. Dunbar I. Heath, M.A., Treas. A.S.L. " On the Great Race 

Elements in Christianity." 
Col. Lane Fox, F.S.A. " On the Remains of Lake Habitations in 

London Wall." 
Rev. Dunbar L Heath, M.A., Treas. A.S.L. " On Mute Societies of 
Man." 
The total number of Fellows on the Society's books is at present 706. 
Honorary FeUowB, — No Honoraiy Fellow has been elected in 1866. 
Corruponding Memhen, — The number of Corresponding Members 
on the Society's books amounts to forty-two. 

Local Socreiariet (Great Britain). — ^The number of Local Secretaries 
in Great Britain amounts to forty-nine. Tour Council would especially 
draw your attention to the £M;t that many of the Local Secretaries 
have neglected to communicate with the Society during the past year, 
and that the Local Secretaries in England form, in this respect, an 
unenviable contrast with those abroad. Your Council submit for your 
consideration some rules respecting the election and retention of these 
officers. 

Local Secretaries Abroad, — The nim&ber of Local Secretaries abroad 
has been now increased to fifty-seven. 

Executive. — In the report of Council for last year it was stated that 
Mr. T. Bendyshe had thrown out a suggestion for the more effectual 
management of the Society's afiain by the appointment of a director as 
its chief responsible officer. His opinion concerning the matter had 
grown so strong in the early months of the present year, and so con- 
vinced was he of the great desirability, not to say necessity, for such a 
change, that at a meeting of Council in May last, he laid before them 
this resolution — " That it is expedient the executive be strengthened." 
Due deliberation by all the officera of the Society, and long discussion 
by a full Council, resulted in the endorsement of the views of Mr. 
Bendyshe, and in the moving of the following series of resolutions by the 
HoDoraiy Secretary, Mr. Beavan : — 

" 1. That the Council are of opinion that it would be desirable that 
the offices of Honorary Secretaries and Honorary Foreign Secretary be 
abolished, and that the three offices be incorporated into one, under 
the title of Director. 

" 2. That this Council considera it advisable that any expenses in- 
curred by this officer on behalf of the Society, and approved of by the 
Council, shall be refunded to him. 
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" 3. That the number of Vice-Presidents be increased from four to six. 

** 4. That the foregoing Resolutions be referred to the Publication 
Committee, to be incorporated in the regulations, and that the same 
be submitted to the next general meeting of the Society. 

" 5. That this Council is also of opinion that from the time of the 
above Resolutions taking effect, the Assistant Secretary shall have the 
title of Secretary. 

" 6. That the Secretary and the Curator and Librarian both act 
immediately under the orders of the Director. 

" 7. That during the remainder of the present year, the President 
be requested to, imdertake the duties which will be hereafter assigned 
to the Director. 

(Signed) " Hugh J. C. Beavan, Hon, Sec. A,S,L. 

"15th May, 1866." 

These Resolutions were each and all carried unanimously, and are 
now embodied in this Report for your approval to-day. 

On recommending this change, the Council desire briefly to state 
the principle which has guided them in their decision. The offices of 
the Honorary Secretary and Honorary Foreign Secretary, however 
well they may be filled by gentlemen of high attainments and great 
energy, appear to be too limited in their range of action in respect of 
responsibility, and too little under immediate direction in virtue of 
their individual irresponsibility, to allow of the efficient discharge of the 
numerous and varied duties aUotted to them. This undesirable com- 
plication has been much aggravated since the appointment of the 
salaried officers, who, under existing rules, receive their instructions 
from three separate Secretaries, who again are collectively, not in their 
individual capacities, responsible to the Council As might be ex- 
pected, such a state of ill-defined authority has resulted in a loss of 
executive power, and as a natural sequence the interests of the Society 
have suffered to some appreciable extent. 

This proposed change of merging the offices of the Honorary Secre- 
taries into that of a Director, who will be immediately responsible to 
the Council, is intended to remedy a defect which has been long seen 
and understood in the present organisation. The Curator and Secretary 
will in futtu*e (should this receive your sanction) be placed under the 
control of one officer. 

It is the decided and well-considered opinion of the Council that 
the removal of the above defect in the manner indicated will give a 
strength and stability to the Society which may not have been neces- 
sary in its early years to insure the brilliant success it has attained, 
but which it will assuredly want in the fiiture, when its prosperity 
will depend solely on the good and substantial work it accomplishes, 
not partly as hitherto, on the novelty of its aims and objects. 

On considering the most important question that will be laid before 
you on this occasion, namely, the appointment of a gentleman to oc- 
cupy that irksome, highly responsible, and not veiy enviable office of 
Director of the Society's affairs, the Council recognises one who pos- 
sesses all the requisite qualifications, and who is able to steer us clear 
of any difficulties that may arise in ftiturc years, and who has the 
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energy and will to exercise these qualities for the complete and lasting 
establishment of the Society. The determined retirement of Dr. Hunt 
from the Presidency this year affords your Council an opportunity of 
placing on record a few words, inadequate though they must neces- 
sarily be, in testimony of his rare qualities and of the debt we, as a 
Society, owe to him. 

As Founder of the Anthropological Society of London, he has earned 
a world-wide reputation, and his name will always be inseparably con- 
nected with the most brilliant early career of any scientific society 
hitherto ini^he history of such bodies. But only those whose lot has 
thrown them in association with him can possibly know, and not all 
those perhaps can possibly understand, how rare are the administrative 
ability, the keen foresight, and the admirable tact and judgment which 
are united in his character. In him we see an example of that indi- 
viduality which is so indispensable to a successful leader ; of firmness 
in conjunction with wise yielding, when new light is thrown on his 
path, and another course is to be preferred, as opposed to the stubborn 
will that brooks no opposition. 

The difficulties attending on the successful working of a society which 
is almost entirely new in its scope of systematicaUy pursued studies 
are enormous, and, even if it were desirable, could not be here de- 
tailed. Your President leaves the chair this day to his successor, 
amid our deep regret ; but with such qualifications as almost turn 
our regrets into congratulations. It is our pleasure to announce to 
you that Dr. Himt, heartily wishing for the prosperity of the Society, 
and holding in high esteem your earnest wish to see that prosperity 
extended in the future, has consented (though, your council are aware, 
at a large sacrifice of time and personal convenience) to fill the office 
of Director, should you think fit to endorse their recommendation. 

That office, however, in the opinion of the council, shoidd be 
made on two conditions. Ist. Of its permanency ; for the complete or- 
ganisation, that seems so necessary for the retention of the present num- 
ber of members on our list, wiU be still more required when the Society 
has passed its early years, during which the curiosity attending most 
undertakings of a character entirely new, has worn off. The greatest 
diligence will in future be required to retain the proud position in 
which the President has placed us, and also to gain that useful ex- 
tension of the Society which the council has in contemplation. 2nd. 
Of its remuneration. On this question it is anticipated there can 
hardly be a difference of opinion as to the wisdom of the condition. 
No man can be expected to undertake, and no council would presume 
to recommend, that work of the extent and nature involved in the 
management of so large a society, should be undertaken by any gentle- 
man for 4k continuance on any other condition. Our President has 
already, during the last four years, made larger sacrifices than mem- 
bers can be aware of; and to those sacrifices, of personal inconve- 
nience, we owe our present position. Ova financial state does not now 
allow of the attachment to the new office of a salary ; but your 
Council consider it most desirable that as soon as our treasury will 
permit it, an hanorarmm shall be attached thereto. 
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The above proposed changes have been deliberately drawn up 
after careful discussion in Committee and in Council, and are incorpo- 
rated in the amended Eules, which are submitted to you for your 
consideration and approval 

Apartments, — The Society's rooms during the past year have been 
much frequented, and have undergone considerable improvement. 
The south end of the large room is now furnished with two book-cases, 
which it is calculated will meet all the probable additions to the 
Society's Library during the next six months. There is a great probabi- 
lity that these rooms maybe required for the enlargement of the National 
Gallery; when this takes place, your Council earnestly recommend that 
application be made to Her Majesty's Ministers for suitable apartments 
for a sowety having for one of its objects the investigation of the prin- 
ciples on which all good and sound government must be conducted. 

JMrary. — ^The condition of the Library during the past year has 
been such as to caU forconsideiuble coi^^tuktio^ TheW-shelves 
above alluded to have been easily almost filled, and the books have 
for the convenience of arrangement been temporarily classified under 
the five heads, Archaic, Historical, Descriptive, Comparative Anthro- 
pology, and Periodical Publications. The state of the books them- 
selves has been sedulously examined, and a catalogue of all works in 
the possession of the Society up to the end of last Session has been in 
the hands of the printer for more than five months. It is to be hoped 
that it will be soon issued to the Fellows. Donations have been 
received for the Library from the following gentlemen ; — T. Bendyshe, 
Esq., V.P.A.S.L. ; Dr. J. Hillier Blount ; Dr. Paul Broca ; C. Carter 
Blake, Esq., F.G.S., F.A.S.L.; Charles Blake, Esq.; Dr. Richard S. 
Chamock, F.S.A.; J. W. Conrad Cox, Esq., B.A.; S. Edwin Colling- 
wood, Esq., F.Z.S., F.A.S.L.; J. Fred. Collingwood, Esq., F.G.S., 
F.A.S.L.; Dr. Barnard Davis, F.S.A., F.A.S.L.; J. Downe, Esq., 
F.A.S.L.; Dr. P. M. Duncan, Hon. Sec. G.S., F.A.S.L.; W. Eassie, 
Esq., F.G.S., F.A.S.L.; Dr. B. Foster, F.A.S.L.; Prof. Garbiglietti ; 
James Go wans, Esq., F.A.S.L. ; A. Higgins, Esq., Hon. For. Sec. A.S.L. ; 
G. A. Hutchinson, Esq.; Prof. Hansen; Dr. James Hunt, F.S.A., 
Pres. A.S.L. ; M. Louis Lartet ; K. R. H. Mackenzie, Esq., F.S.A., 
F.A.S.L.; Prof. Mobius ; G. W. Marshall, Esq.; J. E. Morgan, Esq.; 
Dr. Nicolucci; C. O. Groom Napier, Esq., F.G.S., F.A.S.L.; Prof. 
Owen, Hon. F.A.S.L.; M. Pruner-Bey, Hon. F.A.S.L. ; G. N. Rankin, 
Esq.; B. Seemann, Esq., V.P.A.S.L.; W. Scott, Esq.; Dr. Ryan 
Tenison ; Dr. Thurnam ; W. Topley, Esq. ; N, Triibner, Esq. ; R. B. 
N. Walker, Esq. ; Dr. Zeltner. 

Museum. — The Council regret that, owing to the state of the 
Society's finances, they have not been able during the year 1866 to 
carry out the recommendation they made last year that a lai^e glass 
case should be erected in the principal room of the Society to contain 
our rapidly increasing collection of crania. They trust, however, that 
the improved condition of the funds of the Society in 1867 may 
admit of the necessary expence being incurred for this very important 
object. Donations have been received from the following gentlemen : 
—J. Bainbridge Baxter, Esq., M.R.C.S.; E. B. Bogg, Esq., M.D.; 
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The Belgian Minister of the Interior ; Dr. Collyer ; F. Chittenden, 
Esq., M.RC.S. ; S. Edwin CoUingwood, E8q.,F.Z.S., F.A.S.L ; J. Fraaer, 
Esq., F.A.S.L.; J. R. Gregory, Esq., F.A.S.L.J M. Lartet, Hon. 
F.A.S.L.; W. F. Lawrence, Esq.; H. Prigg, Esq., jun., F.G.S.; R. 
W. Payne, Esq., F.A.S.L,; W. Salmon, Esq.; Dr. Shortt, F.A.S.L.; 
Dr. P. Skues, F.A.S.L; Dr. Ryan Tenison, F.A-S.L.; R. B. N. 
Walker, Esq., F.A.S.L. 

Increase of Metnben, — ^The question of increasing the number of 
Foundation Fellows has on several occasions been laid before the 
Cotmcil during the past year. They have expressed the extreme 
difficulty of maintaining the Society in its present condition of work- 
ing organisation with a small number of members, and have felt that 
a much larger number is necessary in order to carry out adequately the 
objects proposed in the first prospectus of the Society. After due 
and careful deliberation they have thought it their duty to recom- 
mend that the number of Foundation Fellows be increased to 2000, 
feeling that the laige income required to carry out the objects of the 
Society and maintain its efficiency in working order, can only be 
attained by this increase in the number of the Foundation Fellows. 
In the early history of the Society it was thought possible to accom- 
plish this object with five hundred FeUows. Your Council find, how- 
ever, that to conduct the affiurs of the Society on the libend and 
comprehensive basis now demanded for it, requires a vast increase 
upon the original calculation. Your Council have expressed a wish to 
the President that ho should touch on this subject in his Address, as 
it is far too'extensive to be embodied in this Report. 

Transiations, — ^The Council have not been able to issue any trans- 
lations during the past year, but they are happy to state that the 
translation of the work of Retsius, undertaken by Mr. Higgins, is in 
the printer's hands. Arrangements have been made for illustrating 
this work by a series of plates. The translation of the Paris instruc- 
tions for anthropologists and travellers is also in an advanced condi- 
tion, and will be issued to Fellows of the Society during the present 
year. The Council are happy to state that the editing of Uiis im- 
portant work has been kindly accepted by Dr. Beddoe. They hope 
that the importance of this work, and its appearance under such 
auspices, will lead to an increased amount of interest in the means 
by which anthropological observations are recorded. 

Memoirs. — The second volume of the Society's Memoir$ was issued 
during the past autumn« The Council hope that the circulation of 
the second volume of Memoirs will be equal to that of the first In 
the last annual report it was announced that the first volume of 
Memoirs was nearly out of print. At the present time the number of 
copies is exceedingly small, and those Fellows who wish to complete 
their sets of the Society's works should make inunediate application. 

A nthropological Review and Journal of the Society, — This publica- 
tion has been issued, as heretofore, quarterly to the Fellows. It is 
hoped that the arrangements which were inade last year, by which 
the delivery of written speeches before the Society was prevented, hai 
relieved the Journal of much superfluous matter. 
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